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SUMMARY: — 

The New York Building Department advantages the Owner of 
a Fresh air Inlet. — The Possibility of Jobbery and Official 
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The proposed Mural Decoration of the Baltimore Court- 
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‘JIN old complaint, under a new form, has been made in New 
York against the Department of Buildings, which is said 
to require the use of a certain sort of fresh-air inlet 

having no advantage over many other forms which are much 

cheaper. It is, of course, possible that the officials of the 

Department may see merits in the device question which 

are invisible to others, but the building world is inclined to 

think that, as has been proved in other instances, politicians 
having a pecuniary interest in the device have been able to 
enlist the Department in practically compelling its use. It 
may be observed that the Department of Buildings is .by no 
means the only branch of the government of New York which 
has been exposed to this sort of suspicion. Some years ago, 
the State Legislature enacted a law requiring the use of safety 
appliances of a certain description for elevators. As it hap- 
pened, only one device answering to the description was in the 
market, and the building world immediately concluded that 


the proprietor of this device, who was known as a very enter- . 


prising business-man, had been able, by ingenuity, perhaps 
aided by money, to secure the passage of the bill. However 
that might have been, the indignation aroused by the announce- 
ment that every elevator-owner would forthwith be compelled 
to use a certain patented device was so great that, if we are 
not mistaken, no attempt was ever made to enforce the law. 


E need not say that anything like an attempt to use the 
W public authority to further private ends is a crime against 

the principle of free government, and the West End 
Association, of New York, which is investigating the matter 
of the “ fresh-air inlet,” should have earnest public support. 
Besides this, however, some better effective provision than now 
exists should be made for the detection of jobbery and corrup- 
tion. It is probably safe to say that three-quarters of the 
architects in New York could relate, either from their own 
experience or that of others, stories of official bribery, extortion, 
corruption or oppression, but they keep their experiences to 
themselves, simply from fear of the immense and unscrupulous 
power for harm under which they are obliged to live, and with 
which they must make the best terms that they can, under pain 
of underhand and cruel persecution, or perhaps of total ruin, if 
they rebel, or tell tales. We knew a man once in New York, 
who had been a member of the City Government, who was 
assaulted and left for dead on the pavement one night, because 
he revealed some of the secrets of municipal administration ; 
and it is much easier and safer to crush an insignificant archi- 
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tect by pigeon- -holing his aR Hd ihe J Department of Buildings 
or setting inspectors [to ake Stith "and his clients, or refus- 
ing or delaying to grant permits for his work, than it is to club 
an alderman to death. 


HAT is needed to clear the building industry in New 

York from official extortion and corruption is to have 

every case of bribery, official delay, extortion or oppres- 
sion of any sort immediately investigated by an impersonal 
committee, which cannot be successfully attacked by the com- 
bined forces of corruption, and which can give assurance of 
impunity to those who supply evidence of such cases; and the 
work of such committee must be kept up permane ntly. It 
is worse than useless for the public to indulge in occ: asional 
spasms of indignation, during which the extortioners and bribe- 
takers simply keep quiet, awaiting the passing of the storm for 
the opportunity to return to their labors, including the punish- 
ment of those who took part in the disturbance; what is 
necessary is a steady and vigilant supervision, which will reach 
the policeman, or the building inspector, who takes a five- 
dollar bill for keeping out of the way, as well as the high 
official who pockets his thousands as ‘‘ commissions” from cor- 
porations. Besides this, it is very desirable that the statutes and 
municipal regulations of New York should be thoroughly over- 
hauled, and those which are not enforced, on account of their 
glaring impropriety, or are utilized simply as means of extor- 
tion, repealed, and a close watch kept upon current legislation, 
the real effect or intention of which is often evident only to 
experts in building matters. Whether, in busy New York, 
any such supervision of officials and official work is possible, 
we will not attempt to say, but, that it is needed, no one 
acquainted with building matters there will deny. 


J HE older generation of architects will hear with regret of 
| the death of Mr. Frederick Clarke Withers, one of the 

best known members of the profession in New York. Mr. 
Withers was an Englishman, having been born at Shepton 
Mallet, in Somersetshire, some seventy-two years ago. He 
was well trained for his profession in London, but decided to 
practise in this country, and reached New York in 1853, leav- 
ing in England, we believe, a brother educated with him, who 
afterwards obtained professional distinction. Mr. Withers had 
hardly established himself in business in Newburgh before the 
Civil War broke out, and he entered the service as a lieutenant 
of volunteers. A year later, he was sent home invalided. As 
soon as he was able to resume practice, he opened an office in 
New York, where he soon gained a high reputation. At first 
as a partner of Calvert Vaux, the associate, and the worthy 
successor, of the great Downing, and, later, by himself, or with 
younger partners, his refined taste and knowledge were valued 
as they deserved to be, both by the profession and the public. 
Inclination, rather than worldly shrewdness, led him to devote 
much time to the designing of churches, and his work in this 
branch of the art is still conspicuous for its scholarly refine- 
ment; but he also carried out many public and private build- 
ings, such as the Jefferson Market Court-house and Prison, in 
New York, the Poughkeepsie Asylum, the new City Prison, 
and others less conspicuous. 


) JHE Municipal Art Society of Baltimore has had, judging 
I from the annual address of its. President, a successful year. 

Through its efforts, about thirty thousand dollars have 
been subscribed or appropriated for municipal adornment. 
Fifteen thousand dollars, of which the Society contributes five 
thousand, and the City Council appropriates the rest, will be 
devoted to mural decoration in the new Court-house; and, 
according to the newspapers, it is intended to employ for the 
work “young American artists who have demonstrated their 
ability in the decoration of the Library of Congress and the 
Appellate Court building in New York.” This announcement 
will puzzle architects, who, whatever their admiration and 
affection for the brilliant artists who decorated the Congres- 
sional Library and the Appellate Court, would hardly think of 
describing them as “ young”; and a question may possibly 
arise in their minds, whether some youth who washed the 
brushes, or held the paint-pot, or even touched up the lettering, 
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may not have been whispering honeyed words into the ears of 
the Baltimore Society, with a view to blossoming out later 
as the real author of the Library and other decorations. 





the Congressional Library and the Appellate Court, 

whether they were really those whom the profession and 
the public have always supposed them to be, or some gifted, 
but unknown persons who labored in secret, we believe that it 
is a mistake, so far as the advancement of public art is con- 
cerned, to employ artists for such work except as a result of 
competition. Undoubtedly, some of the best-known artists will 
refuse to enter a competition, and the opportunity of employ- 
ing their talent will be lost ; but the probability of bringing to 
light new talent goes far to outweigh this disadvantage; while 
the effect of a notable and well-conducted artistic competition 
in stimulating artists, and interesting the public, is so very 
great that the few opportunities which present themselves in 
this country for holding such competitions should, as it seems 
to us, be made the most of. We must confess that we have no 
great sympathy with the commercial views which treat the pro- 
fession of art as a business enterprise, the profits of which are 
to be increased by attempts to monopolize its practice, or to 
exclude the public from the full enjoyment of works executed 
at the public expense; and we do not believe that the best 
work in art can be done without forgetting, at least for the 
time, mercenary considerations; and important competitions, 
by substituting, on occasion, the stimulus of rivalry and hope 
for the dull calculation of dollars and cents, are, unless we mis- 
understand the history of art, beneficial to the greatest, as well 
On the public, the effect of such com- 
Every 


Nise Conmemiean 04 our high opinion of the artists of 


as to the lesser, artists. 
petitions, when well managed, is of incalculable value. 


citizen is interested in the public buildings of his own town, 
and is glad of an opportunity for expressing his opinion on any 


scheme for decorating it; and his interest in the decoration of 
one building awakens a similar feeling for that of other build- 
ings, much to the advantage, it may be said, of art and artists. 
Of course, the opinion of the average citizen in such matters 
is not now of much value, but it is advantageous to him to 
have tried to form an opinion; and, later, his judgment will be 
worth more in consequence; and repetitions of the process 
will, in time, tend to form that prime necessity of a great art, 
a public capable of appreciating it. 


\JPUE Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
*] seems to have been the first organization in this country to 

follow the example of the Belgian Ceuvre de |’Art Public 
in offering prizes for designs for artistic sign-posts for country 
and village streets. It is hardly necessary to say that these 
objects are now, in this country, designed, as a rule, in the town 
engineer's office, and consist of a board nailed on a stick, the 
Muses being occasionally invoked, in the richer communities, 
so far as to sanction useless ornament, in the shape of a back- 
band moulding, mitred around the edge of the board. In very 
rare instances, inspiration is sought from the neighboring 
cemeteries, and the street sign-boards are made of cast iron, 
with snaky appendages, by means of which they are supposed 
to appeal to the wsthetic sensibilities of the connoisseur. It is 
obvious enough to everybody that the design of such objects 
can be, and should be, improved, but city officials usually prize 
the opportunities which fortune throws into their hands for 
meddling in the fine-arts, something in the same way that 
sailors are said to prefer horseback riding to any other amuse- 
ment, and the suggestions of the simple citizen have no chance 
of being heard. An association of citizens is, however, a 
different matter, and the women’s clubs, which form an im- 
portant factor in civic life just now, can exert a great influence. 


{JPHE Massachusetts Federation proposes a competition, open 
MI! to all residents of the State, for designs for a street guide- 

board, to be made of wood and iron, in such a way that 
both sides may be utilized. The designs are to be drawn at a 
scale of three inches to the foot, and must be sent, on or before 
April 1, 1901, to Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, 37 Eighth Street, 
New Bedford. The name and address of the designer must 
not appear on the drawing, but must accompany it in a sealed 
envelope, marked on the outside with some device which is also 
to be marked on the drawing. The prizes offered are not very 


magnificent, being only fifteen dollars for the best design, and 


ten for the one placed second, but the honor of victory will, no 
doubt, add much to the intrinsic value of the prizes. The jury 
is an excellent one, consisting of Mrs. Tillinghast, who is the 
Chairman of the Arts and Crafts Committee of the Federation ; 
Mr. Arthur Astor Cary, President of the Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts; Mr. C. Howard Walker; Mrs. William 
Stone, Instructor in Decorative Design in the School of Draw- 
ing and Painting of the Museum of Fine-Arts, and Mr. Henry 
T. Bailey, agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 





E have had referred to us by a subscriber the following 
letter, which architects who enter into competitions with- 
out absolute guaranties of fairness, in the shape of the 

appointment of a professional jury, will do well to ponder 
varefully : — 





“Law OFFICES OF 
“MEMPHIS, TENN., January 12, 1901. 
“Messrs. A, B & C, ArcuitTEcTs, NEw York City:— 

“ Gentlemen, —The Memphis Hospital Medical College pro- 
“poses to erect a new and larger College Building at an early 
“date — to cost in the neighborhood of $100,000. It must, of 
“course, be a strictly ‘up-to-date’ structure in every detail. 

“They desire architects to submit plans and specifications 
“for such building — the architect who prepares the plans and 
“specifications selected by the Building Committee to have 
“charge of the erection of the building. The College to incur 
“no liability to those architects who are unsuccessful in this 
“competitive contest. 

“If you wish to enter this contest and will let me know and 
“will advise me as to what points you wish further information 
“upon, I will cheerfully get this information and submit it — 
“and I can say that I feel confident, from my close friendship 
“with parties on the ‘inside’ of this matter, that I can be of 
“great service to you. In return for my services in this line, 
“| shall expect a reasonable commission on your compensation, 
“and your good offices in recommending me professionally to 
“the contractors if you secure the job — but, of course, nothing 
“if you fail to secure it. 

“If you do not think well of the conditions of the competi- 
“tive contest as above stated, let me hear from you and prob- 
“ably I can have them amended. 

“IT can give you any number and kind of references upon 
“any point upon which you may desire to inquire in regard to 
“ myself. : 

“Upon further consideration I think it best that you write 
“*me upon this subject as though you had not received this 
“letter, but had heard from another source that such an enter- 
‘prise was projected and that you wished me to investigate it 
“ thoroughly and report to you upon all the points upon which 
“you desire information—at the same time, in a separate 
“letter acknowledging receipt of this letter and discussing the 
“ features of the matter that are purely personal between you 
“and myself., I can then use the former letter to our mutual 
“ advantage. Yours very truly, 


“ Dictated.” 








It is unnecessary to make extended comment on this docu- 
ment, but it may be remarked that architects and engineers, 
who are often accused, usually without a shadow of ground, of 
taking commissions from contractors for their influence in their 
behalf, would like to know what the Trustees of the Memphis 
Hospital Medical College, and the Tennessee Bar Association, 
if there is any, think of propositions of this kind. 





J HE joint Palisades Commission, representing the States of 
| New York and New Jersey, has secured an option on the 

land including the cliffs which have been used as quarries 
for paving-stone, available until June 1, and have secured the 
cessation of quarrying operations until that time; and have 
also obtained conditional subscriptions to the amount of more 
than one hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars, to be paid 
if enough additional money is subscribed or appropriated to 
purchase the cliffs outright, and make them public property. 
To the New Yorkers of thirty years ago the Palisades have 
already lost some of their beauty, but that is no reason why 
they should lose the whole of it, and it is to be hoped that 
there may be no difficulty in securing the money necessary to 
preserve what is left. 
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LANDSCAPE IN CONNECTION WITH PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS IN WASHINGTON. 


the Secretary asked me to write a paper on “ Landscape in 

Relation to Public Buildings in Washington,” I was at a loss to 
know just what was expected of me, and as many others are, per- 
haps, as much in the dark, it will not be amiss to begin by explain- 
ing what I have assumed the title to mean. 

In its widest sense, “landscape” is the appearance of what one 
sees in looking abroad upon the land, a meaning modified in appli- 
cation by certain restrictions: as that the point-of-view shal be 
normal, not from a high balloon or the summit of the Monument, for 
instance; that the view shall have some degree of extent — not 
such, for instance, as within a courtyard, or against the face of a 
near vliff, or even in a dense thicket. Clearly, public buildings, 
when not placed cheek by jowl along a confined city street, may 
well be considered in relation to landscape in this broad sense, for 
they may form important features in such a landscape; and unless 
those who are interested in the buildings wear metal blinders that 
permit them to see nothing else, they are likely to be much con- 
cerned with other elements of the landscape at the same time. 

From the fact, perhaps, that by far the greatest number of enjoy- 
able landscapes, especially those having toa marked degree the im- 
portant characteristic of extent, are to be found in the open country, 
where buildings play but a minor role and the grouping of the ele- 
ments is mainly or wholly fortuitous, “ landscape” came to be used 
to indicate any arrangement of land consciously designed to secure 
a pleasing effect without obvious order or definite form and more or 
less in simulation of what is called a natural landscape. When such 
informal arrangements of land with a conscious wxsthetic purpose 
first became common, nearly two centuries ago, it was natural to 
designate them by this word, for the work was generally on a large 
scale and the results were, properly speaking, landscapes; but as 
very small areas could be treated with the same absence of obvious 
design and definiteness of form, the word came to be used to designate 
these also, and the curiously contradictory term, landscape-garden, 
came into existence. It is contradictory, because the primary idea 
of a garden is that of seclusion, privacy, and enclosure, while one 
of the important elements of landscape is a sense of extent. Con- 
tradictory or not, the term did come into use, together with land- 
scape gardening and landscape-gardener, to designate the art or 
style of arranging land in an informal manner with a conscious 
esthetic purpose. 

“ Landscape,” then, is often used in this special, limited and 
technical sense as descriptive of a more or less positive style in the 
arrangement of land for use and enjoyment, in which there is an 
apparent lack of recognizable order, an avoidance of definite, geomet- 
rical forms, and a suggestion of fortuitousness, both in the general 
composition and in the detail, none of which are incompatible with 
the utmost beauty of result, whether the seeming fortuitousness is 
accepted as genuine or is understood to be the result of design. 
There is, however, less likelihood of misconception, if, when this 
style is meant, the term “informal” is used as opposed to “ formal.” 

Although the question of the applicability of the informal style to 
the grouping of buildings and the treatment of their surroundings 
is an exceedingly interesting topic of discussion, I have not under- 
stood that in assigning the subject of my paper the Secretary had in 
mind this specialized use of the word, but rather a technical appli- 
cation of the more general meaning, calling for a discussion of the 
location of public buildings and the arrangement of land about 
them, whether in a formal or an informal fashion. 

The value of considerable space about important buildings, re- 
gardless of how the space may be treated, is often underestimated, 
not only by laymen, but by architects. Accustomed to build under 
the conditions prescribed in populous cities, they sometimes become 
blunted to the need of room. Against the agreeable effect of the 
liberal spacing of buildings must always be weighed the advantages, 
in point of convenience, of a compact plan, but under ordinary con- 
ditions compactness has altogether undue weight, because its value 
can more readily and positively be reduced to dollars and cents. 
Where land comes to have a considerable value per square foot, 
every foot not devoted to building offers a direct positive protest 
against the sacrifice of area, whereas the increased value, due to 
the more agreeable and attractive character of a liberally spaced 
plan, is only indirectly connected with its real cause, and is not in- 
freqently attributed to others. I speak of the commercial value of 
liberal spacing, because its very obscurity has led to its being 
ignored in practice, and people have thus become accustomed to doing 
without it. The result has come about in just the same way that 
people in many parts of this country, habituated to the wooden 
dwellings originally prescribed by reasons of economy, have ac- 
quired a prejudice against brick and stone. 

It is a commonplace to say that in our cities architectural effect 
is concentrated upon facades that can never be seen to the best 
advantage on account of the narrowness of the streets. In Washing- 
ton the street plan is so much more liberal than in most of our cities 
that houses of ordinary dimensions really have a cliance, and this is 
one of the reasons why it is a pleasanter dwelling-place than most 
other cities in the country. Another illustration of this same thing is 


Lge word “landscape” is used in so indefinite a way that when 


1A paper by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., Landscape Architect, read 
before the Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, 


in the pleasing effect of certain curving streets of less width, which 
present the more distant buildings at a far more agreeable angle than 
is possible with the raking perspective of a straight and narrow 
way. The curving High Street of Oxford, famous for its beauty, 
owes a great deal of its charm to this quality, a quality to be 
obtained only at the sacrifice of the dignity and impressiveness of 
a long perspective, and emphasizing more the effect of individual 
structures than that of the street as a whole. 

The value of space about buildings lies not merely in securing 
good view-points for the facades, an end that could be met and has 
been largely met in Washington by providing broad streets and wide 
set-backs, but also in giving comfortable space between buildings. 
Here, again, we are so accustomed to structures of discordant styles 
sandwiched along our streets, and putting each other out of counten- 
ance, that we are hardened to the evil, and it is only when we see several 


‘adjacent edifices harmonizing agreeably that we are struck by the 


unwonted pleasure. I am no advocate of a monotonous uniformity 
in treatment for the sake of avoiding these discords, but if a reason- 
able distance is left between buildings there is plenty of scope for 
the development of individual character before reaching such di- 
vergence of styles as will clash across the space. It has never been 
possible in the past to maintain in our Government buildings a strict 
adherence to any one style, and it is difficult to believe that human 
nature will be so altered in the committees and architects of the 
future as to prevent occasional departures at the call of whim or fash 
ion from any programme that may now be laid down. If these 
variations are not to be offensive in aspect, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that liberal space should be assigned to the buildings, and 
if these are to have any mutual relations and to support a general 
effect, the space should be treated as a space, with foliage arranged 
to carry the eye pleasantly and restfully from one structure to the 
next. Moreover, as buildings grow in size and importance, in like 
measure increases the need of room about them in order to maintain 
a consistent and dignified effect. 

Perhaps I have been emphasizing points that would be accepted by 
almost everybody, at least in theory, but when it comes to the treat- 
ment of the land about great public buildings there is certainly 
much divergence in ideas. Not a little rather acrimonious discus- 
sion has taken place upon the value of informal and formal treat- 
ment in this as in other connections, much of which has fallen wide 
of the mark through a failure to determine and keep clearly in view 
the fundamental purposes to be served in each instance. The pri 
mary purpose in this case is to provide convenient and agreeable 
means for the transaction of public business, and the incidental pur- 
pose is to give pleasure to wayfarers not engaged in such transaction. 
The business is done almost wholly in the buildings and they are 
clearly of primary importance and should dominate the design as a 
whole. Great public edifices must be strongly formal, whether they 
are perfectly symmetrical or not, and this formal quality ought to be 
recognized in the plan of their surroundings if the total effect is to 
be consistent. But assuming the adoption of formal design, there 
are certain limitations upon its application. There is an upper limit 
in point of scale and extent béyond which symmetry is simply 
wasted. When the area treated becomes so large or so complicated 
that the symmetry is unrecognizable it is folly to strain after it. 
There is a marked symmetry in many large parts of the plan of the 
city of Washington, as, for instance, about the axis of the White 
House along Sixteenth Street, but Thomas Circle, on the right, is not 
repeated at the corresponding point on the left. Yet, it is doubtful 
if any one in examining the ground would even perceive how far the 
symmetry is actually carried, much less observe this imperfection. 
On a much smaller scale, at Lafayette Square the treatment with 
trees and shrubs is so complicated and intricate and the only point- 
of-view so near the level of the ground that the symmetry of the 
plan is hardly perceptible. It may give some mental satisfaction to 
those who discover it, but that has nothing to do with the beauty of 
the design. In such cases, symmetry may do no harm; but it does 
no good, and it may at any time lead to needless expense or to the 
monotony of ineffective repetition. 

On the other hand, symmetry and definiteness of geometrical 
form may be carried into extreme detail with very unfortunate 
effect. It is impossible to find a complete illustration in actual fact, 
but suppose that in a strong formal design of good general plan not 
only is each path, step, tree, bush and bed repeated in perfect sym- 
metry of outline, but each detail is so repeated and has a similarly 
precise outline; and suppose, because branches and twigs cannot be 
induced to grow in one precise pattern, and flowers to put forth only 
at predetermined points on each herb, that all the twigs are at least 
cut off at predetermined points and only such herbs are used as will 
retain their form unchanged instead of flowering promiscuously on 
unforeseen sprays; in such a case there will be, to say the least, 
great danger of hardness, monotony and wearisomeness. Of course, 
the precise point of detail beyond which an agreeable formality 
would pass into hardness and monotony is partly a question of per 
sonal judgment, but it is by no means wholly a question of persona! 
judgment; it is a question of scale, on which I believe there would 
be as to any completed work a surprisingly small difference of opin- 
ion between men who have thought carefully upon such subjects. 
Where the scale of the general scheme is large, there should be a 
corresponding simplicity, and the formality need not be and should 
not be pushed so far into detail as in the case of smaller projects. 
Consistently bearing in mind the scale of the design is perhaps the 
most important and, if we may judge from results, the most difficult 
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requirement to follow in planning the grouping of public buildings 
and the treatment of their grounds. 

There are in Washington marked instances of the good and the 
bad in this respect. L’Enfant’s general plan of the city, simple 
block plan as it was, showed at least a notable consistency in its 
largeness of scale. The width of the main diagonal avenues cen- 
tring on the Capitol and the greater breadth of the stretch of open 
land which marks its east and-west axis are instances in point. It 
is worth noting, too, that the connected, but independent, relation of 
the legislative and executive departments was expressed by placing 
the White House not upon the axis of the Capitol but apart upon a 
great co-ordinate axis of its own, while it is directly connected only 
by the secondary line of Pennsylvania Avenue. The effect of this 
connection is weakened by the intrusion of the Treasury Building, 
located very well in respect to the White House itself, but in disre- 
gard of the larger plan. What was a detail of treatment in respect 
to the plan of the city, as a whole, was allowed to override the 
larger conception, as was not done in the first rendering of 
L’Enfant’s plan that showed the proposed buildings. 

Turning to a smaller unit of design, the Capitol grounds, it is 
worth noting that although there is a great deal of informal detail, 
it is massed in such a way as to give broad simple openings that re- 
late directly to the building. The main axis on the west below the 
terrace passes through a wide opening flanked by trees, but not 
cluttered with irrelevant detail of shrubs or trees in its midst. Its 
sides are formed by rows of tall sycamores, free and untrammelled in 
their growth, but none the less formal in their total effect. The same 
sycamores mark the important diagonal lines in extension of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland Avenues, strongly recognized as lines of travel 
relating to the Capitol, but of secondary importance to the broad 
main axis. In another way there is distinctly informal detail in the 
planting about the terrace, yet in fact its scale is so subordinate to 
the great lines of the architecture that it suggests but a pleasing 
freedom without in the least degree diminishing the strong formality 
of the general design. Neat lines and banks of bedding-plants 
would be absurdly petty in their minute formality of detail in such a 
Situation. 

In the treatment of the Mall — if I am right in applying that name 
to the whole stretch of public grounds extending west from the Capi- 
tol— a great opportunity was thrown away through disregard of the 
large meaning of the original plan. The Mall was not laid out by 
L’Enfant on the main axis of the Capitol without a reason, and it did 
not happen to come there because the land was cheap, or for any 
such temporary cause. It was laid out there because it was meant to 
relate directly and visibly to the Capitol, where it has been planned 
and planted, for the most part, in utter disregard of this primary pur- 
pose. Its details, some good in themselves and some bad, instead of 
being subordinated to the considerations that fixed its position, have 
arrogated to themselves the control of the design. The Botanic Gar- 
den, it is true, has a central vista upon the Capitol, which is good as 
far as it goes, although rather petty when considered as the only 
recognition of the relationship. But once across Third Street we 
wander in a sort of miscellaneous loose grove with no more acknowl- 
edgment of the relation of the place to the Capitol than if it were in 
Arlington. A grove is a pleasant place, and it is very agreeable to 
drive among the trees on a gently curving road (indeed I should have 
many sins to answer for if the contrary were true), but the purpose 
of the Mall was, and ought to be, to emphasize, support, and extend 
the effect of the Capitol as the dominant feature of the city and the 
most important building in the whole United States; to strike chords 
in the magnificent chorus of which the key-note is the great white 
dome, and the pleasure of the winding grove must not be offered here 
in such a way as to interfere with this dominant purpose. 

Looking from the terrace of the Capitol, what does one see beyond 
the little square of the Capitol grounds to carry its theme to a dis- 
tance, to echo the note of its magnificence and formality, to mark 
the extension of its axis in such a way as to proclaim, “ All this is 
but an appanage of the National Capitol.” He sees dimly through 
the twigs a foot-path in the Botanic Gardens, and over beyond it a 
little brown object, a hair’s-breadth out of line — a water-tank on the 
Pennsylvania railroad. Somewhere to the left, as though spurning 
any relationship with the Government of to-day, is the noble shaft of 
the Washington Monument. 

That this should have been placed without regard to designed re- 
lationship of effect between it and any thing else in the city is almost 
incredible. To have placed it on axis with the Capitol would have 
involved, forsooth, some additional cost in foundations and grading, 
so it was set down on top of a little gravel hill, wherever it happened 
to come. It is, perhaps, fair, however, to offer a word of criticism 
here upon L’Enfant’s plans. It is apparent that he realized the 
fundamental importance in his scheme of the point of intersection 
of the main axes of the Capitol and of the White House, and he in- 
dicated it as the site for a monument to Washington; but it is prob- 
bable that a more prolonged and detailed study of the topography than 
L’Enfant was encouraged to make would have suggested some modi- 
fication by which this important intersection might have been shifted 
to ground more favorable to the erection of a great monument than 
the low, if not n arshy, spot in which it actually came. 

When I speak of the importance of treating the Mall in such a 
way as to relate strongly and visibly to the Capitol I do not mean 
merely, or necessarily, that a straight road should be slashed down 

the middle of it. In fact, this would be reducing its treatment to 
that of the minor diagonal vistas, such as Pennsylvania Avenue, 


instead of giving it a broader and more important aspect. As for a 
broader avenue of the same style, anyone who has walked across it in 
summer will admit that Pennsylvania Avenue suffices. A different 
and more agreeable treatment would be a sort of compound “ boule- 
vard ” marked by several parallel rows of trees with several pave- 
ments and turf strips. Such an avenue is that of the Champs Elyseés. 
It is better than Pennsylvania Avenue, by the introduction of the 
trees, but its effect is really not very different in kind. The sug- 
gestion of quite another sort of treatment is given by the Long Walk 
at Windsor Castle, with its expanse of open turf instead of pavement. 
One does not realize the magnificent scale of this perspective until 
the large size of the trees is made out from the figures beneath them. 
From this and from the ‘Tapis Vert at Versailles, both vistas treated 
with a simplicity and largeness of scale almost too grand for the 
buildings én which they are dependent, we may form a fair concep- 
tion of a logical and consistent design for the Mall. On L’Enfant’s 
plan is the faint indication of some formal treatment of the axis, and 
in the attached description he states briefly that it is to be a grand 
avenue, four hundred feet in breadth, bordered with gardens, ending 
in aslope from the houses on each side. No one will suppose that 
he meant a roadway four hundred feet wide, but, on the contrary, 
something recalling the Tapis Vert at Versailles, but on a grander 
scale. The axis of the Capitol should neither be ignored by the 
use of a wiggling road and confused informal planting, nor should it 
be marked by a mere commonplace boulevard, but by an impressively 
broad and simple space of turf, with strong flanking masses of foliage 
and architecture, and shaded driveways. 

Fortunately, the main axis of the White House has been treated 
somewhat in this manner on the south, although the central void 
varies too much in width, and the planting is in places not quite for- 
mal enough to emphasize the design. The White Lot, as it is called, 
may seem to some too big and simple and flat, but when the trees 
have attained to thrice their present size, and when the relation of 
the area to the White House is made more obvious by a little widen- 
ing of the throat where it joins the Executive grounds, any one will 
recognize the great dignity of the arrangement. The circular form 
of the White Lot is not as well fitted to carry through the feeling of 
an axis as a more extended form, but that is no reason for dropping 
to the banality of. a mere street or to the smallness of treatment 
which marks the extension of the White House axis on the north. 

To return to the Mall, L’Enfant’s plan set it apart not only to 
emphasize in a magnificent manner the axis of the Capitol and to 
bring it into strong though indirect relation with the Executive Man- 
sion, but as an open space to provide agreeable frontage for public 
buildings of minor importance. Not only would the Mall provide 
these buildings with the space needed to give them a good setting, 
but they would in turn strengthen its character, and while giving one 
another sufficient architectural support, would be brought into their 
proper places in the scheme of which the Capitol is the head. 

We must recognize, in considering how to carry out the motives 
which led to the location of the Mall, that it is no longer a physical 
unit, but is divided by the Pennsylvania railroad. Supposing the 
level of the railroad to remain unchanged or to be slightly lowered, 
the surface of anv vista, whether road or lawn, cannot sweep over it 
uninterrupted. To bridge the railroad and to make a plan that 
recognizes no interruption is to hide one’s head in the sand. The 
rise to the bridge and the fall beyond it inevitably make an interrup- 
tion in the vista, and if disregarded in the plan would make the weak- 
est and most disconcerting kind of interruption. If the railroad must 
be so crossed, the necessary break in the profile should be recog- 
nized frankly and treated as the terminus of one unit of the plan. 
The roads might here be drawn together, rising from the sides to meet 
at the bridge-head upon a bold terrace, whence there would be an 
elevated view over the great greensward to the Capitol. It is by 
such frank acceptance of the physical conditions that the foundation 
of a good design must be laid, its realization depending upon a skil- 
ful and studied adjustment to these conditions. 

Beyond the bridge the roads might separate again, and certainly 
in the section near the Smithsonian Institute great ingenuity and 
judgment ought to be exercised in order to retain all that may be 
retained of the good elements in the landscape and yet bring it into 
direct and unmistakable relation with the general plan. Parts of the 
Smithsonian grounds are notable for giving evidence of design and 
composition. The design is quite informal, but it is none the less 
agreeably evident: the trees and the open spaces are often so massed 
as to present real compositions of distinct character instead of 
forming merely a confused monotony of agreeable objects. Because 
these effects are good, as well as because many of the trees them- 
selves are fine, and because the central part of the space is now to 
some extent open, it might perhaps be best here to abandon a strict 
formality, even in the largest features of the plan, and attempt merely 
to keep an effect of openness along the axis. 

Another reason for departing from a strictly symmetrical plan in this 
section would be that the ground has a decided slope from south to 
north, and a closely symmetrical plan with unsymmetrical slopes is 
most disappointing and uncomfortable. This fact was evidently 
realized between 1792 and 1800, for on the plan of the first date 
buildings are shown continuously on both sides of the Mall, following 
the plan of L’Enfant, while in the plan of 1800 the buildings are 
shown only upon the higher or southerly side. 

In the diagram, I have taken the liberty of shifting the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad over from Sixth Street to Seventh Street, in order to 
bring the tracks to a suitable station, facing Pennsylvania Avenue, on 
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the site of the centre market, and in order that the bridge over the 
tracks might also span the electric-railway of Seventh Street. I have 
also disregarded the Monument, in that I have adhered strictly to 
the original axis, which coincides with that of the Capitol. Great as 
is the importance of the Monument in connection with the Mall, the 
Capitol is vastly more important, and I am rather inclined to think 
that the eccentricity of the one great feature in an otherwise perfect 
scheme would be preferable to a serious imperfection running through 
the whole plan and sadly decreasing its value as a recognition of the 
dominance of the Capitol. 

The best location for the proposed memorial bridge across the 
Potomac is directly connected with the treatment of the Capitol axis, 
and here again we can learn something from L’Enfant’s plan. He 
carried the axial treatment beyond the site for the Monument only 
far enough to cross the full width of the President's Park, and then 
brought it squarely to a terminus at the river. That its further con- 
tinuation by the bridge for a distance of two miles and a half from 
the Capitol would be effective is unquestionable, but such a long 
extension would by no means increase the effect in proportion to its 
length, while it may be objected to a bridge on this axis that it would 
entirely ignore the direction of the river which it spanned. A bridge 
upon the line of New York Avenue would cross the river directly, 
and, as a traffic bridge, would continue a great highway leading from 
the White House and from the busy and growing portion of the city. 
In examining the plans recommended by the Bridge Commission, 
however, one cannot but criticise the proposed deflection of five 
degrees to the left for the sake of having the westerly end of the bridge 
on land now included in the Arlington reservation. Such a weak 
and apparently meaningless deflexion would be exceedingly dis- 
appointing in the approach to a bridge of such length and architec- 
tural importance. 

The treatment of the railroad-crossing problems, together with the 
exact disposition of the public buildings on either side of the Mall, 
the question of centring the Mall on the Monument, and the location 
of the Memorial Bridge, are not to be settled offhand by anybody. 
The solution of the general problem involved in the revision of the 
Mall demands months of careful study and consideration by able and 
appreciative men, while the suggestions given here are the crude 
product of a few days’ thought. But one thing is clear — the funda- 
mental importance of living up to the greatness of the original plan, 
and, by simplifying and unifying the grounds between the Capitol and 
the Monument, making them a worthy support to the Capitol of the 
nation and a suitable setting for the buildings that are to support it. 

It has been objected that new buildings should not be placed on 
the Mall because the public-park area would thereby be reduced — 
an objection that arises from a misconception. A piece of ground 
may serve any of a great variety of purposes and yet be known as a 
public park, but if it is to serve its purpose, however complex, in an 
effective manner, that purpose must be clearly borne in mind in plan- 
ning every feature. A park may serve several purposes at once, but 
one purpose must be chosen as dominant, and if their requirements 
ever conflict, the others must be sacrificed to it, or not one of them 
will be successfully realized, and the result will be confused and 
scrappy. One of the purposes which a large public park can serve 
is to provide the citizens with a body of rural scenery which will offer 
in its quietness the greatest possible change from the normal con- 
ditions of town life, from its somewhat nerve-wearing pleasures, as 
well as from its sordid cares. As this purpose can be served only in 
a large park, and as most other purposes can be served in parks of 
moderate extent, this is the most often the motif which should domi- 
nate the treatment of a great city park. At all events, when it is the 
adopted motif it is worse than folly to sacrifice its successful attain- 
ment to the occasional introduction of some other and conflicting 
nolif, such, for instance, as the display of a large, beautiful, and 
commanding architectural composition. Wherever in a public park 
the primary motif of providing this quiet rural scenery seems to 
have been deliberately, wisely and thoughtfully chosen, I should 
steadfastly oppose the introduction into it of any unnecessary build- 
ing, though it were championed by every architect of the Institute, 
because the enjoyment it might afford would be of that civic sort 
from which it was the purpose of that park to afford a change. 

Here on the Mall we have conditions entirely different. The pur- 
pose to which the land was first set apart, and the purpose which 
it can serve with more complete artistic success than any other, is 
not primarily to rest the weary and give relief from the strain of 
nodern life —that is the part to be played by the great Rock Creek 
Park, and if you choose, by the park on the reclaimed lands — but 
m the Mall it is to form a contributing part in the effect of grand- 
ur, power and dignified magnificence which should mark the seat of 
sovernment of a great and intensely active people. 


ARTISTS ORGANIZING. — The artists are joining the ranks of organized 
abor. Headed by Alma Tadema, a group of well-known artists, in- 
luding Prinsep, Dicksee, Stone and Fildes, are sending out circulars to 
heir brethren urging the formation of a professional union on lines 
similar to those of the Society of Authors. They hope to get seven 
iundred members to pay a guinea each. The especial object of the 
rganization will be watching the business interests of struggling 
ainters. “ As it is now,” says Alma Tadema, ‘‘ the successful painter 
ares and troubles little about his less successful brothers. But, given 
in association with common interests, the young, unknown man has an 
nfinitely better chance of forwarding both his own interests and those 
if his profession.”’ — N. Y. Tribune. 
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THE TRACERIES OF THE GREAT POINTED WINDOWS 
OF THE DUCAL PALACE AT VENICE. 
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e Ducal Palace, from the Southeast 


J HE dates given and facts herein stated regarding the construc- 
tion of the Ducal Palace at Venice are taken from the records 
of the Great Council, of the Counci! of Ten, of the Procurators 
of St. Mark; from the account-books of the commissioners and clerks 
of the works of the palace, and from other contemporary documents 
in the archives of the Frari which have never been published in 
English. 
In 1885 Mr. C. H. Blackall proved, by excavating one of the 


‘ angles of the great Campanile of St. Mark, that the foundations of 


all the important buildings in its vicinity were laid at a depth of about 
15 feet on a stratum of blue clay which underlies all that region of 
Venice. Since then the foundations of the arcaded lagoon-front 
of the Ducal Palace have been examined and found to have been 
built on the blue clay in the following manner: Two layers of six-inch 
pine planking were laid crosswise, then a layer of heavy fir beams 
were spiked to the planking; on these the continuous stone founda- 
tion of the wall was built, the frustum of a pyramid in section, five 
times as wide at its base as the diameter of the largest arcade column, 
and tapering upward to a continuous stylobate, on which the bases 
and columns of the arcade were placed. This foundation has carried 
the immense weight put upon it and resisted the effects of earth- 
quakes and time for over 500 years. 

The lagoon-front of the present palace was thus begun during the 
reign of Doge Alvise Soranzo, and prior to 1329 — probably in 1324. 
A capital of one of the columns of the great arcade is dated 1344. 
The years of Soranzo’s rule, and those following, until 1348, were 
years of plenty; a time, Sarendo the chronicler tells us, when a 
Venetian could buy a bushel of wheat, a load of wood, or a quarter 
cask of wine for the equivalent of 96 cents, and have some small 
coins over. During those years Venice had recovered the Islands of 
Negropont, Zara, rau and Spalatro; had checked the enterprise 
of the Genoese, and compelled Clement V. to lift the ban of excom- 
munication from the Republic. 

New industries then sprang up in Venice, new channels were 
opened for her commerce, warehouses, factories and an addition to 
her great arsenal were built, while the Church and the nobility vied 
with one another and the great confraternities in erecting churches, 
monasteries, palaces and hospitals whose fronts, beautiful with cusped 
arches and foliated ornament in a setting of colored marbles, were 
made more splendid by color and gilding. 

In 1340 it became necessary to provide a meeting-place for the 
Great Council and it was ordered that its chamber should occupy, as 
it does to-day, the third story of the palace looking over the lagoon. 
The plagues of 1348 and 1357 checked the prosperity of the city and 
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the progress of public works so sharply that in 1362 the Great 
Council ordered that, “for the honor of the State, the hall of the 
Great Council should be rescued from the condition of dilapidation 
into which it had fallen.” In 1366 its original frieze of portraits of 
the Doges was almost completed, for it was then debated in Council 
whether Marino Faliero should be painted decapitated, or a blue 
panel with an inscription in white letters, undoubtedly the original 
of the existing “Decapitatus pro criminibus,” be substituted. The 
latter alternative was a mild decision, considering the age and the 
state of public opinion. F 

In 1380 the war with Genoa ended in the triumph of Venice. In 
1401 the central balcony and framework, as it stands to-day, was 
ordered to be built “as already designed and planned,” and the 
ceiling of the Hall of the Grand Council was to be completed with 
gilded compartments on a blue stellated ground. In 1419 the Great 
Council met in its new chamber for the first time, marking the com- 
pletion of that portion of the palace which fronts on the lagoon and 
extends along the Piazzetta to, and including, the sixth column of 
the lower arcade. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the old palace, facing along the 
Piazzetta to the Church of St. Mark, had become ruinous, and, in 
1422, the Great Council decided that it should be rebuilt “in a proper 
and becoming style, to correspond with the new part of the palace 
fronting on the lagoon.” In 1438 it was so far advanced that 
Giovanni Bon and his son Bartolommeo were ordered to begin the 
gateway, or main entrance, called the Porta della Carta, because 
paper and writing materials, so necessary for transacting business in 
the public offices and courts which occupied the entire second story 


ordered them: “ Whereas, experience has shown that many of our 
nobles absent themselves from the meetings of the Council to avoi: 
the intense heat in their chamber, which is unpleasant and injures 
their health during the very warm months of the year, it is therefor: 
ordered. . .” These openings were made for ventilation, not to giv: 
additional or necessary light, for the accounts of the Council of Tex 
show that awnings were bought for these very windows. Th« 
longer sides of the quadrangle of the Ducal Palace run nearly duc 
north and south, so that the sun’s rays strike the inner walls of th« 
Great Council Chamber and those of the Scrutinio during the greate: 
portion of the day. 

The above is a summary history of the architecture of the southern 
and western sides of the Ducal Palace, the largest, the most beautiful 
most daring in design of any building erected in Italy for civic pur 
poses during the fourteenth century, for these two parts are sub- 
stantially the product of the genius of that time; the architects of 
the portion of later date followed the style, measurements and details 
of the original work as closely as fifteenth-century workmen could. 

Above the massive columnar arcade of its lowest story, the un 
known designer of the palace placed the most beautiful pointed and 
traceried loggias that the fancy of an architect ever worked-out. in 
stone, and planned them thus for the accommodation of the many, to 
give access to the municipal courts and offices which occupied the 
whole of the second story of the southern and western sides of 
the palace. An ample staircase, taken down about 1618, which was 
placed at the northwest angle of the great court south of and against 
the buildings of the Porta della Carta, gave access to these loggias. 

The two vast chambers of the Grand Council and Scrutinio, with 
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Tne Lagoon Front of the Ducal Palace,"Venice 


of the lagoon and Piazzetta sides of the palace, were sold under or 
near it. The gateway was finished in five years, but the adjoining 
facade was still in progress, for when the Emperor Frederick II 
visited Venice the Piazzetta was still encumbered with building 
materials. 

In 1463 this building was so far finished that Girolamo Valaresso, 
a traitor to the State, was hanged between the two red columns of its 
loggia, where the Doge always presided at festivals in the Piazzetta. 
Five years later the great Sala del Scrutinio was used to house the 
library given by Cardinal Bessarion to the Republic. The last addi- 
tion to this part of the palace was its central balcony and framework, 
corresponding to that on the lagoon-front; it now bears the arms of 
Doge Andrea Gritti, 1523, although it must -have been finished long 
before. 

The walls of the ground floors on the court-yard side of this part 
of the palace were originally pierced only by the necessary openings 
for light and air; by a passageway through the centre of the building 
on the lagoon side, and three or four doors to give access to other 
parts of the ground floors. These were arcaded after 1480. In 
1497 the levels of the Piazza and Piazzetta were raised 28 inches, 
covering up an equal height of the columns of the great arcades, 
injuring the symmetry of the building and the harmony of its 
proportions. 

The walls of the Great Council Chamber and that of the Scrutinio 
had no openings an the sides of the great court of the palace until 
1552, when the existing large rectangular windows, with Classical 
framework in Istrian stone, were opened for the following curious 
reason, as shown by the journal of the greater legislative body which 


their ante-rooms, occupied nearly the whole of the third story. At 
its extreme eastern end, the most secluded part of the building and 
connected with the Great Council Chamber, its architect designed 
an armory, that the nobles might never be taken at a disadvantage 
in their legislative home — a probable survival of the distribution of 
the Ducal Palace when it was a great quadrangular fortress, with 
square towers at the corners connected by curtains and surrounded 
by water, on the east by a canal, on the south by the lagoon, and 
on the west and north by aditch. Its main entrance was then on 
its north side, nearly opposite to the present door of St. Mark’s 
Church ; a drawbridge crossed the moat at this point. 

The fourth and uppermost story of the building under the roof, 
now called “Sotto Piombi” (“under the leads”), was originally 
used for prison-cells and as storage-room for archives. It is lighted 
by beautiful round windows, framed in massive mouldings of Istrian 
stone, with quatrefoil tracery. 

The two upper stories were jealously closed against the public ; 
none were admitted there except Venetian noblemen; those who had 
business with the State, were in its service, or were its prisoners. 

When first finished not a square inch of its great frontage, except 
the shafts of some of its columns and portions of its ornamentation 
of variegated marbles, was left without a touch of artificial color 
We know from Bellini’s pictures and from contracts of earlier date, 
still preserved in the Frari, and from traces still left on the stones of 
the palace itself, that the colored marbles of Venetian palaces of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were polished, oiled and covered 
with a species of transparent varnish; that other parts, of white 
stone or marble, when not painted or gilded, were tinted with a 
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whitish preparation ; that all capitals, string-courses and sculptured 
work, not of colored marble, were painted blue, green or red, picked 
wut with gilding; that the mouldings of the doorways and windows 
were stencilled with color and gilding; that armorial bearings were 
always tinctured; that gilding was lavished on the tori, necking, 
capitals and abaci of columns, on string-courses and the spirals of 
twisted columns, on the lions or pomegranates of the angles of bal- 
conies, on the balls of foliated roof-ornaments, and that in 1430-33 a 
Venetian nobleman paid $40 of our present money a pound for 
iitramarine blue, the best of which came from the East, therewith to 
rnament the front of his palace, which, when finished, fairly blazed 
with color and gilding. One of Bellini’s pictures shows that the 
cornice of St. Mark’s and its foliated ornamentation, over four feet 
high, was covered with gold-leaf before 1496; the cornice itself was 
idded about 1419. 

Two of the spandrels of the great arcade on the lagoon-front are 
illed with geometrical decoration in colored marbles, and there 
ire traces of similar work in the second-story loggia on the court-yard 
side. The other spandrels of the lagoon-front are countersunk and 
oughened, ready to be decorated. ‘The spandrels of the fifteenth- 
century lower arcade on the Piazzetta side are neither countersunk 
ior roughened. The dentils and mouldings of the great pointed 
windows of the palace still retain traces of gilded foliated ornament 
on a blue ground, and on much of the Istrian stonework the violet 
tint left by the size which held the gold-leaf is distinctly traceable in 
different parts of the building. 

The great fire of 1577 destroyed the roofs and the interiors of 
both the lagoon and Piazetta sides of the palace down to the flooring 
of the third story. Murrey, in the last edition of his “ Handbook for 
North Italy,” tells of “calcined and ruined walls, and the falling of 
one of the corners of the building,” but Antonio da Ponte, who built 
the Rialto bridge, the Architect of the Republic, reported officially, 
that “all the main walls have suffered but little ; the damage has been 
done to the cut stonework of the windows, their traceries, and to 
the gargoyles and battlements of the roof, which have been injured 
by the flames, but can easily be replaced.” The fire had consumed 
only the inflammable parts of the two upper floors, for in less than 
ten months afterward the Great Council met again in its great 
chamber! The flooring of the upper stories of Venetian palaces 
was always covered by several inches of cement, in which small 
irregular pieces of colored marbles were inserted, levelled, and polished 
when set. The preservation of the rest of the palace was doubtless 
due to this custom. 

The great halls of the Scrutinio and the Great Council had been 
gutted, and the work of eminent artists and decorators for a hundred 
years had perished. Guariento had painted his “ Paradise ” on the 
eastern wall of the Great Council chamber, and Pisanello, Gentile da 
Fabriano, and the two Bellinis had been employed for years in 
decorating it, but in 1474 it needed repairing and redecorating, and 
Gentile Bellini, “nostro fidelissimo,” was ordered “to repair, restore 
and repaint wherever necessary.” In after years Vivarini, Perugino, 
Pordenone, Paolo Veronese, Tintoret and the great Titian embellished 
its walls and ceiling. Pordenone had an assistant, whom the Vene- 
tian clerk-of-the-works noted down, in his local dialect, as Vector 
Searpazo; we call him Victor Carpaccio. 

The twelve great pointed windows of the Ducal Palace had, until 
1577, looked down for generations upon the daily life of Venice. 
Paintings and engravings prove that their traceries had remained 
intact until then; after the fire, all of them, except those in the two 
windows at the eastern end of the lagoon facade were found to be 
badly damaged and were taken out. ‘They were not restored, because 
public taste had then turned to Classical forms in architecture, and 
were not left out for the purpose of giving additional light within, 
for the artists and decorators who painted and carved during more 
than a century in the great chambers behind them, and the men who 
daily looked through them, and legislated by their light, never com- 
plained of any want of it. 

These windows are all four-centred, and were originally of three 
lights, formed by twisted colonettes and two half-shafts in the reveals. 
The capitals of the colonettes and half-shafts were foliated, and carried 
the tracery of three small pointed cusped arches, with geometrical 
openings in the window-heads. The projection of their jambs and 
haunches is moderate, and their extrados are Venetian dentils. The 
slight, but deep, splay of their reveals has two boltels with shallow 
scoops between. In all of them the tracery was deeply set back, and 
the glass in wooden frames behind and detached from it, a peculiarity 
of all Venetian Pointed building. All the windows without tracery 
still retain the half-shafts and their capitals in the reveals, and show 
marks of it in their haunches ; and many of the bases of the colonettes 
are still in place. 

The two eastern windows of the lagoon-front lighted what once 
was the ante-room of the Great Council chamber and the armory ; 
hey are evidently the earliest in date. The other four of this facade 
zave light to the hall of the Great Council, more than 170 feet long, 
50 broad and 50 high. The Piazzetta front was made beautiful by 
ix windows, faithful copies of those in the sea facade. 

The two referred to as still retaining their tracery are those which 
pened into the armory and ante-room. ‘The tracery of that nearest 
0 the angle on the canal is intact, substantially as built in the first 
ialf of the fourteenth century; the bases and shafts of its twisted 
olonettes are of red Verona marble, the half-shafts and the tracery 
f Istrian stone. The tracery of the next window is of a different 
lesign, but geometrical ; its colonettes, half-shafts and mouldings are 


like that of its sister opening, but were restored or repaired after the 
fire of 1577. 

When the lagoon-front of the Ducal Palace was built, the stylobate 
— now buried several feet — on which the columns of its lower arcade 
rest, rose sheer from the water; the quay which now runs along it 
was added subsequently and broadened. A bridge across the canal 
which washes the base of the whole eastern side of the great building 
and which is spanned farther on by the “ Bridge of Sighs,” connects 
this quay with the adjoining “ Quay of the Slavonians.” 

From this bridge can be seen, in the second story of the palace, 
on the side overlooking the canal, two large pointed windows, of two 
lights, formed by a twisted marble colonette; the heads of these open- 
ings are filled with geometrical tracery. In plan, section, elevation 
and details they are very like the two great windows of the facade 
around the angle. The illustration shows the one nearest the lagoon, 
the other is hidden by the buildings of the “Carceri,” or public 
prison. 

These large side windows and the row of smaller ones in the story 
above are early fourteenth-century work; some of the latter have 
been altered, as the illustration shows, but the larger ones are original 
and intact, and escaped injury during the great fire of 1577. 

When first built, color and gilding were lavished on all these twelve 
great openings. ‘The faces of their Venetian dentils were gilded and 
their inclined surfaces colored blue and red alternately ; their jambs 
and haunches were stencilled blue, red and gold in a foliated pattern. 
The faces of the spirals of their twisted colonettes were gilded, while 
their capitals and those of their half-shafts were colored blue, relieved 
with touches of gilding and gilded abaci. ‘The mouldings of their 
traceries were gilded on their faces, and colored red and blue in the 
openings. 

The Ducal Palace bas lately been ruthlessly “restored ” in all its 
parts, save that ten of its twelve great pointed windows are still 
bereft of their original and beautiful decorations. 

C. BuckInGuam. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statemer.t 
of cost. | 
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ENTRANCE TO THE SAME. 
HOUSE FOR E. B. HEDGES, ESQ., WESTFIELD, MASS. MESSRS. 


W. H. CADWELL AND W. P. CRABTREE, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS, 
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(The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


THE NEW YORK “ BOX-STOOP,” —XXI: NO. 259 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CENTRAL PORTION OF THE BANQUETING—-HOUSE, WHITEHALL, 
LONDON, ENG. R. A. SILVER MEDAL DRAWING BY MR, 
GEORGE T. SMITH. 


Turis plate is copied from The Builder. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL LIBRARY, FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. SHAW & HUNNEWELL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


DOORWAY OF THE SAME. 


HOUSES OF 8S. V. R. THAYER, FESQ., AND MRS. S. V. R. THAYER, 
SEN., ON THE FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. MR. A. W. LONGFEL- 
LOW, JR., ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tue house on the right is one for Mrs. Everett, designed by Mr. 


H. C. Hayward. 


HAMPSTEAD PUBLIC BATHS, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, ENG. MESSRS. 
SPALDING & SPALDING, ARCHITECTS. 
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ROYAL LONDON BUILDINGS, WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG. MESSRS. 
ESSEX, NICOL & GOODMAN, ARCHITECTS. 


A CORRECTION. 


In your issue of January 12, 1901, you published a design of a 
residence at No. 323 Riverside Drive, New York City. There is an 
error in the owner’s name. It should be Mr. Edwin B. Holden. 

Yours truly, C. P. H. Grvpert. 

















Ruskiy’s Monument. — The monument which is now in course of 
preparation for the burial-place of John Ruskin in Coniston Church- 
yard is from a design by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, of Coniston. The 
monument is a tall cross of the type lately revived from ancient models 
of the age before the Norman Conquest. This early English model has 
been freely adopted, in the belief that Mr. Ruskin himself, if it was a 
question of one form of headstone rather than another, would have 
chosen something of the kind. The cross is of the hard, green stone of 
the neighborhood, supplied from the quarries of Tilberthwaite, not easy 
to carve, but likely to last practically for ever, and not liable to chip 
or lose its pleasant gray-green color. It is slender and tall, but stand- 
ing not more than 9 feet from the ground. The base is cut into the 
three Calvary steps, as they are called, usual in such monuments. On 
the side facing the grave and looking east, at the bottom, is a figure with 
a lyre, representing Mr. Ruskin’s earliest works, poems, and the poetry 
of architecture. Above this, in a panel of the interlaced work so often 
seen in such crosses, is his name and the dates 1819-1900, the only 
lettering thought necessary, for all the rest of the story is told in 
pictures. Over the name is the figure of an artist sketching, with the 
pines, about which Mr. Ruskin wrote with such enthusiasm, and the 
range of Mont Blanc slightly indicated, and the rising sun, which was 
his device on the cover cf the first great work, ‘‘ Modern Painters.” 
Above is the Lion of St. Mark, for his “ Stones of Venice,” and the 
Candlestick of the Tabernacle, for ‘‘ Seven Lamps.’ The south side is 
filled with a scroil of his favorite wild rose in bud, blossom and fruit, 
and on the boughs three of the creatures he wrote about with affection 
in ‘‘ Love’s Meinie’’ and elsewhere, the squirrel and the robin and the 
kingfisher. This is meant to symbolize his interest in natural history. 
The west side, looking towards the mountains, represents his ethical 
and social teaching. At the bottom is the parable of the workmen in 
the vineyard, receiving each his penny from the master — “ Unto this 
Last.’ Then a design of ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,’’ and in the middle ‘‘ Fors 
Olavigera,” the Angel of Fate holding the club, key and nail, which 
every reader of his work will easily recognize. Over that is the 
““Crown of Wild Olive,’ and at the top “‘ St. George and the- Dragon.” 
The north side is a simple interlaced pattern. The cross-head on one 
side bears the globe, symbolizing in those old sculptures the Sun of 
Righteousness, and the other side has a disc with fylfot, or revolving 
cross, accepted all the world over as the emblem of eternal life. The 
carving is purposely kept low and flat, bringing out the subjects by 
touches of shadow rather than in high-surface relief. The work of 
cutting the monument is now in the hands of Mr. Miles, sculptor, 
Ulverston, who was employed on many occasions by Mr. Ruskin at 
Brantwood. — London Times. 





ORIENTATION OF EnGiisn Cuurcues. — Ecclesiologists have recently 
discovered that the Church of England labors under a grievance com- 
pared with which the ritual controversy is a trifle, and which demands, 
if not another round-table conference, at least instant rectification. It 
appears that the orientation of the sacred edifices bears traces of Puri- 
tanical influence much to be deprecated, and that is not in consonance 
with primitive usage. What was the orientation of the caves and the 
catacombs in which the early Christians worshipped is not exactly 
known, but, whatever it was, the present system is considerably mixed, 
and, to put it straight, a petition has been prepared for presentation to 
the Chancellor of the Diocese of London by a deputation who are in- 
terested in the subject. They ask that in future the ancient rule shall 
not be departed from in the erection of buildings belonging to the 
English Church. The first recorded breach of the custom, so they say, 
was when the chapel of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was con- 
structed, north and south, in the year 1584, as a Puritan protest, and it 
is only during the last two or three years that this example has been 
followed. The reason why all old churches have not the same inclina- 
tion to the east is that in ancient days the place where the sun appeared 
to rise on the day of the particular saint to whom the building was to 
be dedicated was taken as the east. — London Telegraph. 





TowN-HEATING BY Hot-waTER. — Delaware, O., is heated, lighted, 
and furnished with power from one plant. The heating is by hot-water, 
and the system is a novel one. Stores, public buildings and dwellings 
are being heated by the new process. The main artery and radiator 
contain 140,000 gallons of water, which is heated in a large boiler at an 
electric-light plant by means of the exhaust-steam from the big engine 
in the plant. This by-product composes the entire system, the water 
being kept in rotary motion through the outgoing and return pipes by a 
large duplex pump. The support of this pump is practically the only 
cost of operating the system. It only requires fifteen pounds pressure 
to rotate the water, every revolution of the engine moving forty- 
six gallons. The plant represents an investment of about $75,000. 
Although the process is said to differ radically from the ordinary 
steam-heating methods, it gives every promise of success.— N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
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Cortey Society or Boston.— At a recent meeting of the Boston 
Art Students’ Association, it was voted to change the name of the 
organization to that of the ‘‘ Copley Society of Boston.” ‘There was 
general desire for this change, as so many of the members had out- 
grown the age of pupilage. — xchange. 





Tue new Rue Cuarces Garnier.— The Municipal Council of the 
city of Paris has decided to honor the memory of Charles Garnier, 
architect of the Opéra, by giving his name to one of the streets of the 
great city. It was at first suggested to give this name to one of the new 
streets laid out on the site of the prison of La Roquette, but better 
counsel prevailed, and the Rue Mogador, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Opéra, is to be renamed for the distinguished architect, 
which is more appropriate because of the street being near the build- 
ing which is his masterpiece. — Boston Transcript. 





DANGERS FROM ELECTROLYsIS IN Pires. — According to the Presi- 
dent of the Water Board of Hartford, the most serious problem before 
the Board is electrolysis. As far as is known at present, the “disease ” 
has affected only the water-pipes underneath the streets of the city, but 
it is thought likely that the gas-pipes may be attacked, and with serious 
results. Recently the Board has been compelled to put new pipes in 
the place of some that were laid only eighteen months ago, and were 
badly eaten by the leakage of the electric current of the street-car lines. 
The President of the Board suggests that the only way to prevent 
electrolysis in the pipes is to have a return-wire overhead which shall 
carry the current back, and thus avoid loss in the ground. He de- 
clares that the present method of bonding the rails and sending the 
current back in that way is not practicable. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





HOHKOENIGSBURG TO BE RESTORED. —The German Emperor has 
decided (says our Paris correspondent) that his Empire shall possess 
another Pierrefonds. The feudal castle which is to be restored is that 
of Hohkonigsburg, in Alsace. This castle was a peel-house early in the 
medieval epoch. Isolated buildings sprang up around it, and were 
connected by a wall. There was a terrible donjon, and the lower ward 
afforded refuge in troubled times to all the villagers on the Hohkonigs- 
burg estates. The castle gradually became an abode of luxury, as well 
as a stronghold, and was adapted to the tastes that sprang up through 
the relations of Western Europe with Lombardy, Venice and Byzan- 
tium. That Duc d’Orleans who built Pierrefonds would not have dis- 
dained Hohkoénigsburg, which, however, had no royal owner after the 
immediate successors of Charlemagne had passed away. It was long 
possessed by the Counts of Thierstein. The expense of a restoration 
according to the gorgeously medieval plan of the Emperor will be 
great. The restoration of Pierrefonds was a notion of the Empress 
Eugénie, who wanted ‘‘to bring a chapter of Walter Scott into her 
life.” The idea occurred to her at a picnic, and as it haunted her she 
consulted M. Viollet-le-Duc at one of her Compiégne teas. He entered 
into her views. The Directors of State Buildings and of Fine-Arts 
did so, too. The Empress wanted to find a change at Pierrefonds from 
the unpicturesque classicality of Compiegne. The architect worked 
wonders. The castle he restored is now a medieval museum, and a 
most interesting place to visit. It draws visitors from everywhere to 
the hotels and boarding-houses that have sprung up around it. The 
most numerous tourists attracted by it are Germans. — London News. 





One Way 10 save CALirornia’s BIG TreEs.—In its determina- 
tion to preserve the few remaining mammoth trees in California, called 
Sequoia gigantea by Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson, of Iowa, 
the Government has been driven to desperate straits. It appears 
that a certain shrewd, but withal iconoclastic, citizen of the Republic 
named Robert Whiteside — residence when last heard from, Duluth, 
Minn. — is the owner in fee-simple of a piece of land in Calaveras 
County, Cal., on which there are situated about thirty of the finest 
specimens of Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson’s Sequoice gigantec. 
When Mr. Whiteside learned of the Government’s desire to pre 
serve these mammoth trees by purchasing the land on which they are 
situated and coverting it into a National park, he offered to sell the 
trees to the Government at $4 a thousand feet, lumber measurement, 
and throw the land in. No man alive, with the single exception of the 
sagacious Whiteside, knows within tens of thousands of dollars how 
much money the Government would have had to pay if his proposition 
had been accepted. Secretary of the Interior Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
who started the negotiations with Whiteside, declined to entertain the 
offer until he could send inspectors of his Department among the trees 
and thus obtain approximately their value at Whiteside’s upset price. 
Thereupon Whiteside surrounded his grove of Sequoia gigantex 
with a cordon of Western “shooters,” armed to the teeth, and with 
instructions to shoot down the first man who set foot on the forbidden 
soil. Then Whiteside disappeared from the ken of Secretary Hitch- 
cock, who has not been able since to get track of him. It is known 
that Whiteside threatens to fell every one of the trees and convert 
them into lumber unless the Government buys them on his terms. Mr. 
Hitchcock is as stubborn as Mr. Whiteside iselusive. As the Secretary 
of the Interior has been unable to make further progress in the negotia- 
tions, he has called Congress to his aid. Accordingly, Representative 
Lacey, of Iowa, has introduced into the House a bill which, in order to 
avoid conflict with the sacred Constitution, he has entitled “A bill to 
raise revenue for the Government.’ The measure provides that when- 
ever a mammoth tree, otherwise known as Sequoia gigantea, is felled 
and sawed into lumber, the product thereof shail be taxed at the uni- 
form rate of $10 a thousand. What Whiteside’s next move will be 
when he hears of the introduction of this bill nobody knows, but 
nobody knows where Whiteside is. Mr. Lacey is going to rush the bill 
through at this session in order to save the trees. If their owner is 
compelled to pay a tax of $10 a thousand feet when he saws them into 
lumber, it is not thought that he will fell them, because the tax is more 
than the lumber would bring in any market. — N. Y. Tribune. 
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as special students, : ee T, Which shall include all branches ; ‘ 
; : ‘ biceele connected with the work. To such t 
SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- ESTABLISHED 1880. furnish satisfactory references from eadner ween 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in] Improved System. Simple and Effective, | ¥® have performed similar work. 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO ee en 
dents from other colleges to enter third year " eats. ‘ & . . 
ee . — . y Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. GCAE FILTERS. 
; , ‘ . NewYork. Baltimore, W : 
For catalogues and information apply to mote ——— oe ane 10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, i ; No C R 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 1 O CHEMICALS KEQUIRED. 
ey ‘| HE SNEAD & CO. IRON ; 
ny RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS WORKS, lncorporated. 
' ries JERSEY CITY, N. J WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS Wy 
F]{ARVARD UNIVERSITY. J , Hi ee 
Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for ae Pa. ; BI 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. Buildings. Desde i f 
. : : Les 
Twelve Departments of study leading to the Orrice: Foot or Ping St., Jersey City. ; b 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, Q NS BROS. COMPANY, " 3 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, | —— whens: og 2 4 
Mining and Metallurgy, SN } 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- Ae. a 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, BOOKS: CHICACO, ne 
and General § vey oe me , ; 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to ‘< H . : ” a 
3. L_ LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc. Omamental | on a | , Pad 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. A reprint of the well-known work of [ N Onze. 3) 
rials ue eta aa a cee i aS I i j 
NEW YORK, N. Y. M. Charles Normand. A | 
Pe eereres sien Via) 36 Plates. ‘Price $6.00. Bo0Ks: ‘ 
(oL UMBIA UNIVERSITY Y, AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BurtpiInG News Co, ‘ : . 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. “Tle de France, Picardie. 
- Part I. I. 
ScHOOL oF MINES. OOKS: A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission i 
“ arin des Monuments Historiques.” i “ye 
ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 2 ‘ 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. “Les Concours publics d’ Architecture.” 25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 ) 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. (A Monthly Publication.) AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiLpiInc News Co. 
ScHOOL or PuRE SCIENCE. m8 ang ‘ 7 n 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. zx . 
Four years’ undergraduate courses amd special i ; . bh Be AY: +. 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. Vol. LV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. " 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. “ Croquis d’ Architecture.” tf 
tary of the University. aie RS ie ee, (Intime Club.) H 
PHILADELPHIA, PA OOKS: XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. i 
= ; —= B . A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the : ' 
U]scHoor 0 OF PENNSYLY ANIA. 21st and 22nd volumes. hale 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. . . = , 
Prov. WARREN P. Lairp.| “ Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” American ArcHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. oe o 
, Designs submitted in the First Competition. 1) 22 - ; : i : 
SYRACUSE, N. Y , feat 
+ he IE Ro0K. Ss; | | 
7 ale: 0110. Ce BF 5 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N. ¥. Le Fa ae i i 
SPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. : ide * . * on 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE: cor, | AMERICAN ArcuiTect axp Buitpinc News Co. |“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium ip 
and Holland.” ae 
9 : nS 
You Can’t Depend 96 Plates, quarte. Price $10.00 4 
on the painter to produce a perfect enamel finish| 4™®*'°*% Axcuiract axp Buiping News Com I 
unless he has perfect materials. Insure satisfactory |~ te as " His 7) 
results by specifying our | ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. te 
> 
STRUCTURAL ENAMELS Successors to Fisher & Bird, *s 
Varnish List gives Particulars. LE XD GRANITE WORKS i 
ARBLE AND GRA} y sa 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. x ‘ 4 
Varnish [Makers and Color Grinders 97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, ¥ 








45 Broadway, New York Established 1830. New York 4 ‘ 
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TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 


ALL-BEARING 
UTTS....., 





© O 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, @nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 


Samples and kiterature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A recessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
. Q TEL STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 

Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 

The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. 


“Ta Constraction Moderne,” 


. journal of whose merits our readers have had 
pportunity to judge because of our frequent 
cioenee to it and our occasional republica- 

tion of designe that are published in it, is the 

most complete and most interesting of the 

French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 











BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





=SUUUAUAALANNEQAANOONGCUGESOUUAAROOEONESEUEECREOOOTT EE 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 
Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 


™. trations included in the text, two full-page 


SL 


LocKS plates, which by themselves are worth double 


THE WIN DOW.= =| the amount of the annual subscription. 
LOC FAND DUST O UT =| PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = = 
TRIAL SAMPLE = 
THE W.&E.T. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SUNN EILAATAUNAUUATALESTUALULLAILITHITMIHIHNIHIHIHIIEE | © Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


Le 18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





:: 40 Francs. :: 


SP UUTEDUU EERO TEOUTEOTEOU TREO TEE TRCD EEE EDEL 
nut 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 

















Vapor System of Steam Heating. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 

No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 

Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. - = = YORK, PA. 


ART METAL WORK 


BANK AND OFFICE RAILINGS 

ELEVATOR CABS AND ENCLOSURES 

ORNAMENTAL WIRE:IRON: BRASS * BRONZE WORK 
WM INGLIS WIRE & [RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH. 































Big Four 






The 
‘Buffalo 





Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with § 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Centra! R.R. offers the finest 
ae equipped train service at frequent in- 
a, tervals to B uffi ulo from South & West. 
w M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Ge ~ S. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 


















Cathedral of 


St. Fobn the Divine. 
>< New Pork, MN. P. oe 


— — 
W* offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 
don he 
American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, [lass., 
U. 8. As 
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The Georgian Period” 





Tus publication, which now consists of seven Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by some two hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and two hundred and forty-nine full-page plates, of which fifty-five are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
creat usefulness. 


The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ; ; ; ‘ ; Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ; : : ; ; j “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, ai: te ey “ 175 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. De A BT ee) Ee ee “ 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ : i , ‘ “ 4729 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . . , nea 2 cian hee Ms “ 1741 

and others. 

CHURCHES 

King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. , » Le ee ae = ae Se 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, 2. aa, ° Te 
Ct rr rrr es Se ee ie 
Cee a ee, 8g AES? + de T Sask Re Ts ie, 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . ;, , : : ; “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. : : A Page Se erae 
Piest Chase: Pleas, eee. se em es “ 1683 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . Mes se eet a “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ene tS ae “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pana - - - + +; -; * S758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . : : ; , : ; “ 14700 

and others. 

IMPORTANT HOUSES 

Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . ; ; : Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ; ; : : ; ; “  Wa7 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ; . : ‘ ; “ 178 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C, . ‘ ; ‘ ; , , : “ 179. 
Mappa House, = N. Y, ' , : : ; ; , : “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. , ; : , ; A ‘ , ‘ ‘ MY a 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; ; : ; , ; , ; ; ~. trea 

and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and a ; ae imal! . 54 Subjects 
Staircases : een ee sa 
Se ee ee ee ee es ee 
et oat Sg ae ig Se ee «See 
em ees ae Re ae em 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


Cabot’s 
Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 


imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolute sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 

We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
want our patrons to suffer by it. 


The genuine article bears our trade-mark 
bs tt 
QUILT. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


| SAMUEL CABOT, ‘Sole Manufacture, BOSTON, MASS. 
| 28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St.. New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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SILVER-MEDAL DRAWING BY GEORGE T. SMITH. 
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CENTRAL PORTION OF THE BANQUETING HOUSE, WHITEHALL, LONDON. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 


Are pronounced by leading Architects 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of 








TRADE MARK. 


H. Duwrcuaneny Ma Wel, Hovanesecy. THE OKONITE CO., Lto., 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——-SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


253 Broapway, NEw YorK. 











DIXON’ Ssuics GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL, wired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW YORK. 
Ss Wy, : 
FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION —‘“S@#— 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


TI- 8% AVE. SERS METAUUIC) 


WV, 








q 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write tor Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
99 WROUGHT 


we” FLOOR PLATES 


* to 1 inch thick | 






















| Descriptive Catalogue 
on Application 


OGDEN & WALLACE 


577-583 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK 











Ribbed Pattern Floor Plate 


pat 


Diamond Pattern Floor Plate 














‘CRUSADE SUCCESSFUL 


Our crusade against inferior Roofing Tin has been suce 
cessful. Our order books prove it. 


OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD STYLE has made 


its reputation and is now reaping the benefit. 


_Its heavy and even coating of pure block tin and lead; its 
uniformity and durability means still greater sales. 


Can also furnish this plate with genuine Charcoal Iron 
Base (not steel). This brand (Osborn’s Charcoal Iron Old 
Style) is guaranteed for fifteen years. 


as J°'M:& LA* OSBORN 


CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 


HITCHINGS &z CA2., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eeuum. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 

















The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEW YORK. 


























NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 





Jano Y 


ote! WORKS, 
DO! Originators of Felt Roof- 
Incorporated ing in New England. 
fapital« — $60,000 Inventors and only Mau- 


facturers of the Celebra ed 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Levi LWitrcutt Prest 
Epu™ C.DAVIS, Trene x. 


Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 





By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 
Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


Save Labor. 





Save Time. Insure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World’s Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 





New York. 
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OBEN E co. 


CHICAGO 


1900 














Jenkins Bros.’ 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
If you want the BEST ask your dealer 


experiment with cheap valves? 
Remember all genuine are 


for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


Valves 
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STFEL POLLING SHUTTERS 


= i E-DURABLE-FIRE PROOF_ PARTITIONS 


aT I50 DEGREES HEAT 


KINNEAR Mfc. Co. COLUMBUS "OHIO USA 


if HC 
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ASPHAL 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


ROOFING » PAVING 
MATERIALS. 
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Samson Cordage Works, 


If you SPECIFY 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 





Boston, Mass. 
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9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 


Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 


L. a & aanaae 
Tuterior = Decorators « and « Painter's. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
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White, N. Y.; "Babb, Cook & Will aN. ¥.3 


REFERENCES : 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill smith, ‘Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
Tiffany & Co., N. Y¥.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; gin Marentte © Oo., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M, Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 


ASPHALT oors,’ 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY New VYorK. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~- a = New York City. 








er fh éninaa 


215° ST. 13 AVE. 


” CORED NEW YORK,NY. 











Architecis 
Builders 
3 Contractors 
3 . - Stnp For 
+ SAMPLES ann QUOTATIONS - j Engineers 
Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 


In the Pay 
Envelope 


That’s where our education 
affects you. 

We teach mechanics the theory 

of heir work; help. misplaced peo- 

pie to change their work; enable 

young peo; le to support themselves 

while learning a projsession. 


250,000 students and graduates in Mechanieal, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Stenography, Book-keeping, ete. Write for 
circular and mention subject in which interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,0v0, 
Box 986 Scranton, Pa. 


Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


~“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 



























Artist and Artisan ep 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 


Yale and Towne 


Mfg. Company, 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. 












It deals with the origin of Orna- 
mental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be 
sent to Architects on request. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in U.S. Hospital Ship 
“ Relief” (Operating Room). Thor- 
oughly sanitary; each tile water and 
germ proof; interstices filled with wa- 
ter and germ proof cement. Also in 
use on U. S. Hospital Ship “ Solace ” 
and several State Hospitals. Noise- 
less, non slippery and extraordinarily 
durable. Laid directly on wood, stone, 


concrete or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . . .. . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
re 150 Lake St. 
en Gs se 411 No. 3d St. 


San Francisco 509-511 Market St. 
London, W.C. B. & 8. Folding Gate 
Co., 19 Tower St., 

Upper St. Martin’s Lane. 

Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co., 
101 Hopkins Place 








ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK City. 








MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


R. P. SOUTHARD, 


Gen’1] Supt. Building Construction. 
At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. 


‘‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 














Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 
Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Send for Pamphlet of 


Automatic: Self-Locking 


SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FJRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 





Classified Architectural 


Subscription Price - 





“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE” 
Containing 


will hereafter be published as a 
monthly periodical 


Motives and Details 





. $3.00 per year 























THE TAYLOR * 


OLD STYLE’ 


WY Brand of Roofing Tin 
is the highest grade on 
the market. 

It is the oldest brand 
of Roofing Tin made. 

Notice the rich, 
heavy coating of metal 
scraped from the 
sheet. 

This brand of Tin 
will outlast the life of 
the building. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
we quarterly > 18.00 


[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 
'H™ Payment should be made to American Archi- 


tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large : — 
P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fi »wler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’’ and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on applicati »n 








New ew Ad vertisements. 


OGDEN & WALLAOE (New York, N. Y.), “ Never- 
slip” Floor Plates. Page vii. 





See last or next issue for the ‘following 
advertisements : — 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Carter’s Iuks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Carlisle, Pope & Co.,, E, z= 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Fox Machine Co. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 

Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
Pitt, Wm._R. 
Thiele, E. 











The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money | 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
4 Main St. 


112 8, Fourth St, 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 3 


Ba.timore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 


San FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 











ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


EORGE 8S. MILLS, architect, of Toledo, has 
opened a branch office at Lima, O., in Room 305, 
Masonic Building, which has just been completed 
from his plans. Charles W. Dawson, who formerly 
practised for ten years at Colorado Springs, Col., has 
been placed in charge as representative. He will 
be pleased to receive a full line of samples and 
catalogues. 

\ ESSRS. WALES & HOLT, architects, 22 Con- 
i gress St., Boston, have removed their office to 

131 Devonshire St. 1308 
Y. PETERS, architect, formerly at Tremont 
e Building, Boston, has removed to 812 Pember- 

ton Building. 1308 








“WANTED. 
SLEF ASSISTANT. — Wanted, for architects’ 
office, a first-class chief office assistant: high 
salary paid to right man. Address “M.,”’ care 
American Architect. 1309 


WANTED. 
i ey —R. F. Heim, who has been with Mr. E. 
12 L. Eckel for the pist four years, has opened an 
office at Atchison, Kan., United States Bank Build- 
ing, for the practice of architecture and will be 
pleased to receive samples, etc., from the trade. 
1308 








WANTED. 

ELINEATING” work of all descriptions 

rendered in pen-and-ink, water-color and 

wash. T. S. Browne & Assists., Room 20, Citizens’ 
Bauk Bailding, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WANTED. 

P )3(TLON.—Wanted, by a French architect (Ecole 
des Beaut-Arts) a satisfactory engagement. Is 

a steady ani skilful draughtsma :1— perspective, 
color and working drawings—and can furnish 
samples of his work. Address A. Girard, 29 Place 
d’'Armes, Vendé me, E. et L., France. 1310 


WANTED. 
RAUGHTSWMAN.— Wanted, a competent 
draughtsman, understanding rendering in pencil, 

pen-and-ink and water-color. A permanent position 
toa satisfactory man. Address “ Box 14,” American 
Architect 











WANTED. 

Pp ISITION. — Draughtsman desires position where 

experience, businegs ability, knowledge of con- 

struction and superintendence will be of value. 
Best Boston references. ‘“ Ability.”’ 1308 





WANTED. 

ESIGNER AND COLORIST. — Wanted, a first- 
class architectural designer and colorist; must 
also be thorough in construction. Salary $35 per 


| 
| 
| 
| 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
| 
| 
| 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Ww ashington, for 
five cents.) 


6:3.909. SHUITER FOR Doors: oR WINDOWS. — 
James G. Wilson, New York, N. 

663,994. RKEGISTER. — Irene E. Kuhlman, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

663 999-664 000. 
McKelvey, Chicago, 11). 


664,041. ELEVATOR.—Joseph Hadfield, New York, 
mY. 
664,081. ELECTRICAL HEATING APPARATUS. — 


Carl Gohlin, New York, N. ¥ 

664,133. SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR ELEVAZORS. — 
Louis M. Doty and Maurice F, Doty, Austin, Il. 

664,154. HEAT-INSULATING PAINT. — Jacob Hom- 
mel, Los Angeles, Cal. 

664,162. Sasa-FaSTENER. —George E. Lint, York, 


a. 

664,164. SHuT _ RETAINER.— Nehemiah Martin, 
Pleasantvile, N.J 

664,169. TILE SE TTING, — Herman C. Mueller and 
Kar! Langenbeck, Zanesville, O. 

664,183. EJECTOR FOR RAISING SEWAGE OR 


London, Eng. 

664,239. SEGMENTAL OR SECTIONAL COLUMN. — 
George Doane, Elmira, N. Y. 

664,293 ME.NS FOR PREVENTING ACCIDENTS IN 
ELEVATORS. — August A. Koth and Robert Brooks, 
Balt more, Md. 

664,304. METHOD OF GENERATING HEAT BY Com- 
BUSTION OF FUEL.— Wilbur B. Wilkinson, New 
York. N. Y 


Bins, ELEVATORS OR OTHER BUILDINGS, — Ernest 
V. Johnson, Chicago, I11. 

664,356. FirEPROOF WiINDOW.— William J. Lark- | 
in, Chicago, Il. 

664,370. WEATHER-STRIP. — Otis G. 
Campellsburg, Ind. 


Attkinson, 


TROLLER THEREFOR. —Jas. I. Ayer, Malden, Mass. 

664,381. SMOKE-COXNSUMING AND FUEL-SAVING 
DEvicE. — Charles H. Bryant, Amandus C. Roessler, 
Jobn M. Mitchell and Guillermo T. Augspurg, Lon- 
don, Eng. 

664,43¢. WaTEeR - HEATER. — Fridolin Schifferle, | 
St. Louis, Mo. 

664,451. OUTSIDE Wi1xcow-BLIND.— Walter Al-| 
ford, Belleville, Can. 

664.508. ScAFFOLD.— Walter P. Smith and Allen 
Tennison, Clarksville, La. 


A. Higgins Galesburg, I)l. 


cago, Ill 
Fulton, N. Y. 





week. Address C. Edward O'Neill, Marietta, 0. 
1 


“HARRISONS 


| 117 Fulton Street 


CONCRETE - MIXER. — Samuel P. | 


664,371. ELECTRIC HEATER AND CrRcUIT-CON- | 


664.548. CuT-OFF FoR DowN-Spouts. — George 


664,550. ELECTROLYTIC TREATMENT OF IRON FOR 
PRESERVATION THEREOF. — Henry L. Hollis, Chi- 


664,559. WATER-CLOSET. —Hiland H. Kendrick, 


| Beauty 


of Finish 


results from the use ot 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE ENAMELS 


They are of clear color tone and impart 
a smooth, velvety finish. The finest 
kind of interior work can be done wit} 
them. Twenty colors. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
| White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 


35th & Gray’s Ferry Road 
PH:LADELPHIA 27 Lake Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Zosrtaconrye mia 











For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on applieation 


W. D. DUNNING 


239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 
664,610. WATER-CLOSET ATTACHMENT. — Edward 
J. Healy, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
664,637. GUTTER-HANGER.— William Heib, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
664,639. FIREPLACE. — William C. Holmes, Atianta, 
Ga 
664,644. LOW-PRESSURE STEAM HEATING APPA- 
RATUS.—Johannes Kolling, Vienna, Austria-Hun- 
gary 
664, 658. FIRE AND WATER PROOF REMOVABLE 
WALL, FLooR, ETC.—John Massaro, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Ger. 
664.667. ELEcTRIC Pusa-BuTTon.— Thomas A. 
| Nathans, New York, N. Y. 
664,668. AUTOMATIC THERMOSTATIC VALVE. — 
John E, Noble, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
664,682. SPRING-HINGE. — William K. Sandstrom, 
New York, N. Y. 
664,705. WALL-TILE FOR HEATING AND VENTI 
| LATING. — David W. Anderson, Richmond, Va. 
664.706. HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 
FOR BUILDINGS. — David W. Anderson, Richmond, 


a 
} 664,707. TILE FOR FacinG WALLS, ETC.— David 
W. Anderson, Richmond, Va. 

COMBINED DRAFTING AND ,MEASURING 
TOOL. — William ©. Day, Rumford Falls, Me. 








~ BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


OTHER LIQUIDsS.—Isaac Shone and Edwin Ault, | 





[Although a lar, ge portion of the building intelligence 
is prov ided by their re gular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly deswre to receive voluntary information, 

| especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


664.3 4. CONSTRUCTION OF FIREPROOF GRAIN- | 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

| Atlanta, Ga. — Public spirited cit'zens of this city 
have subscribed $8,400 towards a fund for the erec- 
tion of buildings needed by the Georgia Schoo) of 
Technology, 8. M. Inman giving $2,000, and James 

| W. English, Walker Inman and James W. English, 
Jr., $1,000 each. It is expected that enough to 
make the amount $15,000 will be given by Aaron 
French, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who has aided the 
school liberally in many ways, and who recently 
offered to join with Atlanta gentlemen in raising 
the needed “ON 

| Barberton, O.— 0. Barber, president of the 
Diamond Match Co., will, press reports state, erect 
a residence near here, to cost $150,000, 

Beaumont, Tex.— The Jewish congregation will 
erect a synagogue to cost $35,000. 

Berlin, Conn.—A company is to be organized, with 
a capital of $300,C00, for the erection of three 
immense factory buildings. Mr. George H. Sage, 
general superintendent of the Berlin oon Bridge 
Co., and Messrs. D. E. Bradley and §. N. Robinson 


(Continued on page xii.) 
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‘A-flonumental: Work ”’ 


This is the phrase applied by the 
(Review of (Reviews 


in its issue for January, 1901, while adding 
its meed of praise to the overflowing measure 
already awarded by critics to 


“The - Georgian - Period ”’ 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATHENS, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CANTON, O. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
DENVER, COLO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N, Y. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 
Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
SIDNEY, N. S. W. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
WILMINGTON, DBL. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


BSTABLISHED 1840. 


= IRON 


Pronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in a and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 

Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 











Balconies and 











for Work in any Department. 
Office, 315 East 28th St., New York, 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


are interested. The plans have been prepared, and 
work will probably begin early in the spring. 


Beverly, Mass.—George Swain bas completed plans 
for frame addition to the almshouse, to cost $80,- 
000. 

Boston, Mass.—It is reported that John J. Cadigan | 
has sold for R. J. Campbell the lot of land corner | 
of Warren Ave. and Clarendon St., containing | 
12,500 square feet, to the Boston Young Women’s | 
Christian Association, who intend to improve by 
building on the lot for their own use. t 

It is stated that a syndicate to be called the Fiske 
Wharf and Warehouse Trust has been organized, 
with Francis Peabody, Jr., John L. Nichols and | 





Leslie C. Wead as trustees to take over the property | Champaign, Ill.— The trustees of the University 


and business of the Fiske Wharf and Warehouse | 
Co., rear 453-467 Commercial St.; to purchase the ad- | 
joining land owned by Charles G. Rice, and to erect | 
on the property thus acquired a new seven-story | 
tierproof warehouse covering about 25,000 square 
feet of land. The cost of the undertaking will be 
about $1,000,000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—A two and one-half story brick | Chicago, Tll.—Architects Nimmons & Fellows have 


and frame residence, 30’ x 50’, will be erected on 
the east side of E. 14th St., near Albemarle Road, 
for Mr. Alex S. Bacon, 297 Vanderbilt Ave., after 
plans by Architect J. E. Ritchie, Park Row Build- 
ing, Manhattan; estimated qost, $15,000. 


Butte, Mont.—Reports state the Sutton Theatre 
Co. will expend $100,000 for the construction of a 
theatre. 

‘ambridge, Mass. — Plans are now in preparation 
for a four-story brick and stone apartment block, 
containing 24 suites, and measuring 51’ x 143’, to be 
erected on Portland St. Harry Dustin Joll, archi- 
tect, 649 Massachusetts Ave.; cost, $24,000. 

A fine four-story brick and stone apartment block 
containing 20 suites will be erected on Magazine 
St., corner Upton St.pat a cost of $50,000, from 
plans to be furnished by Harry Dustin Joll, archi- 
tect, 619 Massachusetts Ave. 

Canton, 0. — A company of Canton capitalists bave 
purchased 150 acres of lan | and will erect asix mill 
plant to cost $250,000. The main building will be 
a substantial steel structure, 130’ x 300’. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) - 


of Lllinois will ask the legislature for an appropria- 
tion of $362,000 for erecting a new building and for 
making building alterations and improvements. 
Among the proposed buildings are a chemical 
laboratory to cost $150,000, a woman’s building to 
cost $100,000, and a gymnasium to cost about $91,- 
000. 


prepared plans for an eight-story fireproof building, 
157’ x 170’, to be built for Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
cost, about $300,000. 

Architects Wilson & Marshall are drawing plans 
for remodelling the six-story and basement build- 
ing at State and Monroe Sts. for Stumer, Rosenthal 
& Eckstein; cost, about $50,000 

Mr. M.D. Wells isto put up a building on Wabash 
Ave. to be occupied by Emil Eiger with a straw and 
felt hat factory. The plans are being prepared by 
Architect Howard Shaw. The exterior wil] be of 
brick and stone, and the interior will be of mill 
construction; cost, $70,000. 

Colorado Springs, Col. — John D. Long, Secretary 
of the Navy, has purchased a site here for a resi- | 
dence which will be erected immediately. } 

Corsicana, Tex.— The Baptist Society will erecta 
church at the corner of Collins and 14th Sts., to 
cost $10,000. 

Dover, N. J.—A gentleman whose name is not | 
given, has contributed $175,000 for the building of | 
a new Presbyterian church in this city. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Evanston, I1].— The plans and specifications have 
been completed for additions to the city hospital 
and bids will be called for at an early date. The 
estimated cost is $50,000. 

Garwood, N. J.— The Compensative Valve Co. has 
a capital of $100,000, and will establish its plant 
here. The corporaters are Edward A. Bodamer, 
Jr., Harry B. O’Brien and William B. Smith. 

Greenville, 8S. ©.— Plans for a court-house for 
Greenville County have been prepared by Frank P. 
Milburn; cost, $50,000. 

Hartford, Conn.—Jobn J. Corning wil) build an 
eight-story brick building on Trumbu)! St., to cost 
$100,000. 

Holyoke, Mass.—A $40,000 tenement-houge will be 
erected here for Geo, A. Savoy. 

Hyde Park, Ill.— Architects Patton, Fisher & 
Miller, Chicago, are preparing plans for a church 
for the Baptist Society to be built at Woodlawn 
Ave. and 56th St.; cost, $100,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind. — Architect W. A. Staples is 
preparing plans for the propcsed lodge building to 
be erected at Ohio and Hudson Sts. for the Knights 
of Pythias. It will be a six-story stone, brick and 
steel structure, costing $40,000. 

Architect Louis H. Gibson is making plans fora 
three-stery, 80’ x 150’, brick and stone apartment- 
house to be erected on Virginia St. for J. 8S, Cruse; 
cost, $50,000. 

Jersey City, N. J.—E. F. C. Young, President of 
the First Nationa) Bank, announces that he will 
provide Jersey City with its second “skyscraper.” 
It is to be at the corner of Washington and York 
Sts., in the heart of the business district, and will 
cost half a million dollars. 

Lynn, Mass.— Report states that plans for the 
remodelling of the town-hall are nearly completed 
and will be presented to the committee appointed 
at the town meeting to investigate the proposed 
enlargement and report to the town. Next week 
the committee will meet to consider the plans. 


Manchester, Va.—A new public building is to be 
erected in this city to cost about $75,000. 

Mason City, Ia.—Smith & Gutterson, Des Moines, 
will prepare plans for the new Memorial University 
recently instituted ; total cost, $75,000. 

Millville, N. J.—The erection of a $20,000 opera- 
house is contemplated, to have a seating capacity 
of 2,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Architect L. A. Lamoreaux 
is preparing plans for rebuilding the structure at 
Tth St. and Nicollet Ave., to be occupied by J. W. 
Kerr as a department-store. It will be five stories 
high, 45’ x 110’, and will be constructed of brick; 
cost, $25,000. 


| Mt. Vernon, N. ¥.— Architect Frank M. Wright, 


503 Fifth Ave., New York, has prepared plans for 
a two anda half etory brick and frame private 
residence, 40’ x 42’, for Mr. Thos. W. David. 


| 
z ond y : i o .N. -= » ple f. ine, K “ 4 
Cape May, N. J.—Contractor H. Church bas secured | East Orange. N. J. — The plans of Jardine, Kent & | Building wil] cost about $12,000. 


the contract for the new $30.000 high school to be | 
constructed from designs by Architect Seymour 
Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jardine, of New York City, have been accepted 
for the $50,000 library to be constructed at this 
place. 


| Newburyport. Mass.— Mr and Mrs. W. H. Swarey 


have given $2,000 as a New Year’s gift towards the 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
establishment of a home for aged men in that city. 
Newport, Vt. — Plans have been drawn for a $50,- 
000 hotel for the Uwl’s Head Mountain Co, 
Newton, Mass.— A two and one-haif story frame 
residence, 41’ x 40’, will be erected on Huunewell 
Ave., at a cost of $7,600, for Mrs. Aunie ‘I. Venz, 
from plans furnished by Messrs. Brainerd, Leeus & 
Russell, architects, 14 Beacon St., buston. 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥.—'The Natural Food Co., 
William B. Rankin, president, has beeu incor por- 
ated with a capital of $10,000. A plaut for the 
manufacture of shredded wheat prouucts, to cost 
$750,00), will be erected at Once nea: Ubip city. 
Peru, Lil. — Architect Fred W. Wolf, 159 Rees St., 
Chicago, has prepared planus fur an extension to be 


built to the stock house of the Star Uniou Brewing | 


Co.; cost, about $15,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has acquired the entire block bounded by Delaware 
Ave., Chestnut, Water and Walnut Sis. Up this 
important site a mammoth brick warehouse cover- 
ing the entire block will be erected during tue 
coming summer by the Merchants’ Warehousing 
Co., a corporation controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Plans will be prepared at once. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The new building of the People’s 
Savings Bank, to be erected at the corner of 4th 
Ave. and Wood St., is to be fifteen stories in height, 
and will cost $1,000,000. Architects, Alden & 
Harlow. 

Quissett, Mans.— John R, Whipple will build a 
summer residence and stable here tor his daughter, 
Mrs. Kdgar L. Pierce, of Cambridge. 

Richmond, Va.— Work upon the second of the 
group of five buildings to be erected for the St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Society will soon begin. It is 
the church itself, and will cost nearly $100,000. 

An extensive wood-working plant is to be erected 
at Fulton Park, near this city. It will be three 
stories in height, costing about $40,000. 

Shelburne, N. H.— A New York architect has 
drawn plans for a large hotel to be erecved here at 
a cost of $200,000. 

Springfield, Mass.— Plans have been drawn fora 
$30,000, four-story hotel to be built between Allen 
and White Sts. 

St. Louls, Mo. — The Evangelical Lutheran Society 
will erect a church at Michigan Ave. and Utah St., 
after plans prepared by Architect Ernet J. Hess, 
It will be a one-story, 60’ x 84’, brick structure; 
cost, about $25,000. 

Stockbridge, Mass. — A $40,000 summer residence 
will be built very soon for Lrene Botsford, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Toledo, O. — New flats will be erected at the corner 
of Platt and 4th Sts., to cost $20,000; architect, 
Louis H,. Tschumy. 

Washington, D. C.—The House of Representatives 
has passed a bill compelling the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. to build a new station here at a cost of not 
less than $1,500,000. 

Westcamp, N. ¥.—The Alsen’s American Portland 
Cement Works Co. has been incorporated in New 
Jersey to manufacture cement for the American 
market. The company will conduct the busfness 
heretofore carried on by the Alsen’s Portland 
Cement Works Co., which was controlled by a 
German corporation and represented in New York 
City by Babsen & Swinton. The new plant will be 
located at this place, and erected after plans by 
Lathbury & Speckman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westfield, Mass.—A meeting of the Westfield 
Board of Trade has been called by President J. D. 
Cadle to consider another proposition from the 
American Bicycle Co. The latter company is 
anxious to secure the deeds of the big plant which 
are now held by the Board of Trade in the interest 
of the subscribers, who contributed a big sum to 
to bring the Lozier bicycle business here. It is 

roposed to erect a large addition containing no 
ess than 30,000 equare feet, and costing from $15,- 
000 to $20,000. This factory will be used for manu- 
facturing automobiles and bicycles. 

Wichita, Kan. — The Catholic diocese of Southern 
Kansas, Bishop Hennessey in charge, will builda 
cathedral here, to cost $100,000, A parochial 
school will also be built, to cost $50,000. 

Wilmington, N. C.—The Atlantic Coast Line will 
rebuild its paint shops which were destroyed by 
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ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Chicago, 11). — Nineteenth Pl., cor. Sangamon St, 
three-st’y bk. addition to Foster-Munger Building, 
100’ x 1447; $26,000; 0. & a., L. G. Hallberg, 8i La 
Salle St. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Brookline, Masa — Webster St., three-st’v bk. & 
st. apart., 1007 x 100’ tar & gravel roof, steam; $55,- 


State St., Boston. 


Brooklyn, N. V.— Lexington Are.. nr Throop Ave., 
5 three-st’v bk, flats, 25’ x 65’: $55,000; o.. W. H. Du 
Moulin, 144 Grove St.; a., W. B. Wills, 17 Troutman 
St. | 

Jefferson Are., nr. Ralph Ave, 6 three-st’y bk. | 

flats, 25 x 66’; 266.000: o., F. 1.. Singer, 1181 Bush- 

wick Ave.; a., W. B. Wills. 17 Troutman St. 
Lexington Are., cor. Threop Ave., 4 three-et’y 
bk. flats; $42.0°0; o.. W. H. Du Moulin, 144 Grove 

St.; a., W. B. Wills, 17 Troutman St. 

| Chicago, 111.— W. Sizty-fifth St., Nos. 437-443, three- 
at’y bk. & st. apart., 72’ x &88/; $30,000; 0., Rich | 
Bros; a., Evert Rich, 445 W. 65th St. 

Indiana Ave., Nos. 4532-38, &three-st’y bk, aparte., | 
44’ x 70’: 850.000; 0., 8. T. Cooper, 2¢4 Dearborn St.; | 
a., L. M. Mitchell, 145 La Salle St. 

New York, N. Y.— Broadway, cor. 97th St., seven- | 
st’y bk. apart.. 190’ « 144’; $275,000; o., Catherine | 
Wilson; a., William H. Boylan. 

Philade'phia, Pa.— Tenth St.. cor. Clinton St., | 
seven-st’y apart., 110’ x 115’; $300,000; a., Milligan 
& Webber; c., Frank S. Riggs. 


FACTORIES. 


Brooklvn, N. ¥.— York St., cor. Bridge St.. five- 
at’y bk. & st. factory, 111” x 112/; $50,000: o., 
Boerum & Pease Co.; a., H. S. Kissam, 156 Fifth 
Ave. | 

New York, N Y.— Jhirt:enth St., nr. Washington | 
St., three-st’y bk. factory, 125’ x 206/ 6/"; $290,000: | 
o., Estate Jno. Jacob Astor, 23 W. 26th St.; a., 
Trowbridge & Livingston, 287 Fc urth Ave. 


HOUSES. 


Auburndale, Mass. — Four 2}-st’y fr. dwells., 26’x | 
48’, shingle roofs, hot air: $20,900; 0., Mrs. Ada/| 
Stevenson; a., Aldrich & Briscoe, 27 State St., 
Boston. | 


Boston, Mass.— Neponset Ave., nr. Mill St., Ward | 
24. 4 three-st’y bk. dwelis. & stores, 22’ x 23/ x 53’ & | 
17’ x 25’ x 53’, flat roofs, steam; $28,000; o., Augusta 
. Sundberg; a. & b., A. Piotti,i8 Olney St., Dor- 
chester. 

Bowdoin St., nr. Hamilton St., Ward 20, 2 three. | 
st’y fr. dwells., 35’ x 63’, flat roofs, furnaces; $15,- | 
000; o., Jas. Quinn; b., Fred’k J. Rockwell, 22 | 
Learned St., Dorchester. | 

Washington St., No. 586, Ward 20, three-st’y fr. | 
dwell. with store, 57’ x 65’ x 66’, flat roof, steam; | 
$7,000; o,, Estate of Caro. Jackson; a., Henry J. | 
Preston, 104 Water St. 

Fiske St., nr. Holmes Ave., Ward 25, 2)-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., a. 
& b., Johnston & Feneno, 34 Phillips St., Roxbury. 

Marshall St., nr. Holmes Ave., Ward 25, 2) st’y 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $85,000; o., 
a. & b., Johnston & Feneno, 34 Phillips St., Rox- | 
bury. | 

Brookline, Mass. — St. Paul St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
30’ x 53’, shingle roof, hot air; $8,000; o., H. S. | 
Freeman; a., Warren Gould, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. — Z. Twenty-first St., nr. Avenue | 
F, two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 33’ x 33’, shingle roof 
$9,000; o., E. B. Strong, E, 32d St. & Avenue F; a. 
B. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 

Clarkson St., nr. Bedford Ave., two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 21’ x 48’, slate roof; $8,000; o., Herman 
Raub, 58 Clarkson St.; a., H. von Wiedenfeldt, 42 | 
W. 43d St., N. Y. 

E. Nineteenth St., nr. Beverly Road, two-st’y & 
attic fr. dwell., 27’ x 43’, shingle roof; $5,500; o.,S. 
Benson Ackerson Car Co., 241 E. 19th St.; a., J. | 
Petit, 186 Remsen St. } 

EL. Nineteenth St., nr. Avenue D, two-st’y & attic | 
fr. dwell., 38’ x 42’, shingle roof, steam heat; $7,000; | 
o., W. V. Cranford, 74 Linden Terrace; a., Ward & 
Cranford, 16 Court St. 

Macon St., ur. Throop Ave., 3 three-st’y bk. 
dwelis., 20 x 47’; $18,000; o., Wilfred Burr, 410) 
Hancock St.; a., A. 8S. Hedman, 371 Fulton St 





a 








fire recently; cost, $30,000. 


Detroit, Mich. — Canfield Ave., two-st’y bk. dwell., 


00; o., Baker Trust; a., Aldrich & Briscoe, 27 | 





| 
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48’ x 50’, comp. roof, furnace; $5,000; o., Cassius 
M, French, 729 Lincoln Ave 


Dorchester, Mass.— Wa/deck St., 2)-st’y fr. dwell., 
21’ x 45’, shingle roof, hot air; $6,000; 0., Miss H. 
H. Walker. 

Fairview, 111.— Two-st’y fr. dwell., 47’ x 68/, slate 
roof, furnace; $5,000; o., John Gaddis; a., Wm 
Wolf, Galesburg. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Three-st’y st. dwell., 35’ x §5, 
hot water; $20,000; o., J. M. Hixon; a., Hand) & 
Cady, 172 Wash. St. . 

Newton, Mass. — Hillside Ave., Ward 3, two-st’) [r. 
dwell., 3 5/ x 36’, furnace; $6,500; 0., Mary ». F. 

Leland; a., E. L. Clark; b, W. Keller, W. Newtu: . 

New York, N. Y.— Crotona Are., cor. 181st St., 6 
two-st’y fr. dwells., :0’ x 38’, tin & plastic slate 
roof; $21,000; o., K. W. Thomas, 20:0 Anthony 
Ave.; a., Fred’k Jaeger, 717 Tre mont Ave. . 

W. Eighty-sizth St., No. 39, five-st’y & base. bk 
dwell., 32” 6/7 x 68" 2/7; $70,000; 0., C. W. Luyster, 
35 Nassau St ; a., J. H. Dunean, 21 W. v4th Si. 

One Hundreath St., nr. West End Ave., 6 tive-st’y 
bk. & st. dwells., 17’ & 18” x 59/ 6/7; $180,000; 0. & b_, 
das. Livingston, 108 W.t4th St.; a., Janes & Leo, 
2585 Broauway. 

seventy-seventh St.. No.4, five-st’y st. front dwel!., 
25’ x 90’; $45,010; 0., Louis Fleisebn a1 n, 788 bics o- 
way; a., Stein, Cohen & Kotb, 4] Umon §q. 

dnitmars Ave., cor. KF. 19th St., Flatbush, 2)-st’y 
fr. dwell., 42’ x 46’; $7,200; o., Prof.G. W. Boynton, 
Flatbusb, L. 1.; a., KE. B. Chestersmith, 90 Nassau 
St. 

Briggs Ave., nr. Southern Boulevard, two-st'y fr. 
dwell., 21’ x 56’; $6,000; 0., Jno. Selfridge, Valen- 
tine Ave.; a.,C. H. Sparry, Fordbam Htights. 

Avenue C, vr. 2d St., Unionport, twost’y fr 
dwell., 21’ x 50’; $5,000; 0., Albert Jcbnson, 741 E. 
144th St.; a., M. J. Garvin, 3307 Third Ave. 

Norwalk, Conn.—2}-8t’y fr. summer heuse fer 
children, 50’ x 100’; $12,000; 0., St. James’s Church, 
7ist cor. Madison Ave., New York City; a., W. & 
G. Audsley, 11 Broadway. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Fi/fy-ninth, Sixticth, Chestnut 
and Market Sts., 90 two-st’y bk. & st. dwells., 16’ x 
50’ x 65’; $149,000; o., Thomas Marshal), Swaith- 
more; b., James J. Allen. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Baywood St., two-st’y bk. dwel)., 
slate rouf, furnace; $8,000; 0., Rob’t F. Thuma, 41 
Fourth Ave.; b., Eichenlaub & Madden, 105 Shady 
Ave. 

Sheldon, Ia.— Two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 40’ x 54/; 
$8,000; o., H.C Lane; a., Olin H. Rounds, 

Somerville, Mass. — Sumner St., nr. Burnside 
Ave., three-st’y fr. dwell. & stores, 33’ x 47’, flat 
roof, furnaces; $5,500; o., C. R. Bunker, *6 Flint 
St., Somerville, and J. D. McHiffey, Cambridge; b 
Joseph C. Brown, 97 Lexington Ave. 

Watch Hill, R. I.—2)-st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 3807, 
shingle roof; $12,00°; o., Dr. G. P. Davis, Hartford, 
Conn.; a., W. R. Emerson, 131 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mags. 

West New Brighton, 8. I., N. ¥.— Castleton Are., 
nr. Bergen St., 24--sv’y bk. rectory, 34% x 7I/ 6”; 
$12,000; o., Rev. Wm. C, Pool; a., Fred. -L. Metcalf, 
108 Fulton St. 

West Koxbury, Mass.— Calder St.) 2h-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26” x 46’, hot air; $5.000; o., Alfred Kaul- 
beck, 39 Adams St., Dorchester 

STABLES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Bedford Ave., nr. Park Ave., one- 
at’y bk. stable, 13’ x 26’, felt & gravel roof; $400; 
o., Atkins & Co.; a., E. F. Gaylor, 74 Broadway 

Harman St., nr. Wyckoff Ave., two-st’y fr. stable, 
20’ x 30’, gravel roof; $500: o, W. Hopkins, 176 
Broadway; a., W. B. Wilis, 17 Troutman St 

Canarsie Lane, nr. E. 22d St., two-at’y bk. stable, 
20 x 25/; $3,000; o., H. J. Abrens, 1124 Flatbush 
Ave.; a., Geo. Hitchings, 1090 Flatbush Ave. 

Butte, Mont. — W. Gu/ena St., two-st’y fr. stable, 
60’ x 100’; $25,000; o., W. A. Clark, Jr. . 

New York, N. Y¥.— fark Ave., cor. 78th St., six-st’y 
bk. stable, 76’ 8/7 x 100’; $50,000; o., Estate Jno. 
Webb, West Brookfield, Mass.; a., Frost, Briggs & 
Chamberlin, Worcester, Mass. 

STORES. 

New York, N. Y.— Fifth Ave., No. 316, bk. store & 
loft building, 24” x 100’; $40,000; 0o., Kaskall & 
Kaskall; a., C. T. Berg. 

Tremont Ave., nr. Marmion Ave., 3 one-st’y fr. 
stores, 16’ x 40’; $7.500; o., Richard Lyone, 39 Union 
Sq., W.; a., C. S. Clark, 709 Tremont Ave. 

Broadway, No, 779, 8ix-st’'y bk. lofts & stcre, 24 
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x 86’, slag roof; $30,000; o., D. P. Chesebro, 1167 | 
First Ave.; a. R. w. Anderson, 63 Fifth Ave. 
TENEMENT- HOUSES. 

New York, N. Y.— Bayard St., Nos. 106-108, seven- | 
st’y bk. tenement & store, 50’ x 95’; $55,000; o. “+ | 
Louis Peirano, 32 Mulberry St.; a., Horenburger & | 
Straub, 122 Bowery. 

One Hundred and Seventy-first St., nr. 34 A 
four-st’y st. tenement, 20’ x 65’ & 667; $16,000; “a 
Teresina Pizzutiello, 789 E. 171st St.; 5 &, we R.| 
d’Amora, 2048 First Ave. | 

Brook Ave., nr. 17ist St., four-st’y bk. tenement, 
28’ x 62’; $12,000; o., Eliza Ban: 21a, 3401 Third Ave.; 
a., W.C. Dickerson, 149th St. & 3d Ave. | 

Lafontaine Ave., cor. 178th St.. 2 three-st’y fr. | 
tenements with stores, 25’ x 73’; $15,(00; o., David | 
J. Lyons, 37 W. Union Sq.; a., C. S. Clark, 709; 
Tremont Ave. 

E. Seventy-jfirst St., No. 423, six-st’y & base. bk. 
& st. tenement, 25’ x 88’; $25,000; o., Lanrowitz & 
Fine, 396 Broome St ; a., Geo. Fred Pelham, 503 
Fifth Ave. 

Thompson St., Nos. 110-112, six-st’y & base. bk. & 
st. tenement, 38’ x 70’ 7/7; $30,000; o. & b., Rosen- 
berg & Feinberg, 456 Grand St.; a., Sass & Small- 
heiser, 23 Park Row. 

W. Fifteenth St., No. 119, six-st’y & base. bk. & 
st. tenement, 25’ x 89; $25,000; o., Jacob Kassewitz, 
45 Avenue A; a., Geo. Fred Pelham, 503 sae Ave. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Commercial St., rear, Nos. 453-467, 
Ward 5, seven-st’y bk. warehouse, 132’ x 188’, flat 
roof; $200,000; o., Trustees Fisk Wharf Trust; a. 
ey & Stearns; b., W. H. Keyes & Co., 95 Milk 


Pons York, Y¥.— Thomas St., No. 86, seven-st’y 
& base. bk. hie, 25’ x 99” 7" & 997 10’; $40,- 
000; o., Wood & Selick, Duane & Hudson Sts.; a., 
R. S. Townsend, 29 E. 19th St. 

Thirteenth Ave, cor. 25th St., one-st’y bk. storage, 
40’ x 180’; $10,000; o., Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Go 
foot Whitehall St.; a., Snare & Triest, 39 C ortlandt 


St. 

E. Broadway, No. 7%, six-st’y bk. lofts & stores, 
13’ 7" x 67’ 4/7; $8,000; o., Max Dorf, 86 Division 
St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

Broadway, Nos. 1456-1460, three-st’y bk. lofts & 
store, 56’ 1” x 85 5” & 100’ 6, asphalt & gravel 
roof; $20,000; o.. Max S. Korn..37 E. 74th St.; a., 
Cleverdon & Patzel, 41 W. Union Sq. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Sophia St., bet. Edward & 
Lydia Sts., three-st’y & base. bk. warehouse, 49’ x 
131’; $50,000; o.. C. Sctynidt & Sons; a., Otto ©. 


| received for an addition. OTIS T. HARE, county 
1309 





Wolf; b., J. E. & A. L. Pennock. 


COMPETITIONS. 





| (owRT House. 
At Taylorville, 111.) 


[ 
Competitive plans wil) be reeeived by the Buildin 
Committee of the County Board of Supervisors unti 
February 4, for a court-house to cost, including 
heating, plumbing and electric and gas are a 
complete, not more than $70,000. RK. A. GRAY, 


chmn, Blue Mound, Il]. 1309 
.= 





EMODELLING HOSPITAL. 
[At Milwaukee, Wis.) 
The county clerk will receive plans and specifica- 
tions until February 18, 1901, for remodelling the 
; Milwaukee County Hospital. Bids will also be 


clerk. 








PROPOSALS. 





HURCH. 
[At Brandon, Man.) 
Bids are wanted January 28 for a church for the 


Presbyterian Society. . H. SPILLINGLAW, 
areht., Brandon. 1308 
RIDGE. 


[At Waco, Tex.) 
Bids will be received February 4 for a ‘bridge 

across the Brazos River; cost not to exceed $100,000. 

STEPHEN TURNER, city engr. 139 





At Charlotte, N. C.) 

Bids are wanted February 1 for a system of low- 

pressure steam heating, for New Presbyterian College 
for Women, ——. plans and specifications. 
W. PHIFER, chmn. bidg. com. 1 


TEAM-HEATING wet 





RICK AND PIPE SEWERS 
[At Findlay, O.) 
Sealed bids will be received until February 7, 
1901, for the construction of brick and pipe sewers 
and appurtenances, estimated to cost $23,000. For 
specifications and other information address JOHN 
8S. RIEGLE, city engineer. 1309 





oe 
{At Fort Fremont, 8. C.)} 


Sealed proposals will be received here until Feb- 
ruary 2.1901, for consti ucting 3 frame buildings 


PROPOSALS. 





ee 
[At Fort Point, Cal.) 


San Francisco, Cal. Sealed proposals will be 
received bere until February 4, 1901, for con- 
struction of two buildings for officers’ quarte:s ard 
one building for Sevende, at Fort Point, Cal. In- 
formation furnished on application toJ.M. MARSH- 
ALL, deputy quarte: master genera), chief Q. _ 

1 





ALL. 
[At Danville, a ) 
Danville Branch, National Home for D. V. 

Treasurer’s Office, Danville, Ill. Sealed At 
will be received at this office until Thureday, the 
3ist day of January, 1901, for furnishing ma- 
terials, labor, etc., and erecting @ memorial hall 
building, and ‘the heating and ventilating apparatus, 
plumbing apparatus, ene peek ete., 

in said building, at the Danville Brane D. V: 
S. For ail necessary information apply to Wm. C. 
Gunnell, civil engineer, at the headquarters of the 
Danville Branch, W. C. TUTTLE, treasurer. me 





ATES, *  geneetiiencnnen: AND OUTLET 


SECTIO 

[At Washington, D. C.) 
Office of the Commissioners D. C., Washington’ 
D.C. Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until January 26th, 1901, for constructing gates, 
connections and outlet section of the Tiber Creek 
and New Jersey Avenue high level intercepting 
sewer. Specifications and blank forms of Pate. 
may be obtained at this office. HENRY M. F. MAC- 
FARLAND, JOHN W. ROSS, LANSING H. 

BEACH, commissioners, D. C. 1308 


FFICERS’ QUARTERS. 

[At Jackson Barracks, La.) 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received here 
until January 23 for constructing set non-commir- 
sioned staff officers’ quarters. Information on appli- 
cation. Envelopes ccntaining proposals shoula be 
marked “ Proposals for construction of Publie Rai)d- 
ings, Jackson Barracks, La.,”’ addressed oo a 

MARTIN, Q. M. 





DDITION TO ARMORY 

[At Springfield, Mass.) 

Propcsals for the erection of a two-story brick 
addition tothe Sprirgfield Armory wil) be received 
until January 30th. Work includes addition to 
present machine shop with new buildings to be 
oce upied ¢s water ship. Tota) ccet, shout €3(0,(00. 
Specificatio s and blank fc rns of contract may te 





Information farnished on application. STANLEY 
D. EMBICE, Q. M. 1309 


———— of Lieut. Col. Frank H. Phipps, Ordnance 
t., U.S.A. 1308 
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Fire-proof Building, 


iL FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINGC. 





MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 
Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
twoiorforsrery 3 Tile for Fireproofing 
Cameeans ae ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











IVIINERAL WOOL mm | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 























Art Metal 
Construction 









In Steel: 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT and STACKS, 
Counting Koom and Vault Fittings, 
LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RECORD DEPOSITS, 


Real Estate and Law Office Furniture. 


Tremont 
Bldg., 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 


GOVERNMENT, STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL onal 


Furnished Throughout. 








GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee 4 








Drafting Room Furniture 


We make everything in the way of blue printing apparatus. Printing Frames, Bath Trays, 


Drafting Tables, Filing Cabinets, etc. We ore drafting-office specialists, we make nothing else. 
Our time is devoted to the making of these goods just right, better than is usually done, and our 
prices will be found very reasonable, all things considered. 

We've quite a little catalogue which we wish to put into the hands of every architect and 
draftsman. We shall be pleased to send this catalogue on request. 


F. W. Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
135 State St., 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, cu. 1d Se, ewe, tae 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


NEW ENGLAND 


BLUE PRINTING. 


é oan i, eee ——— GILBRETH ee GRANITE 
° ’ , 
Rapid Printing Papers. Park Row Building, New York 
14 Broad St., Boston. 85 Water St., Boston. 


Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 
penpegersee wen pay ani se {are rapa TERT EEE ROEDER WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
\CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. er rneeneeeeneereionen — natok 
| —-—— FRANK B. GILBRETH, 

|WILLIAM L. RUTAN, Park Row Bldg., New York. 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 176 Federal St., Boston. 








Professional 
Ethics. a 


The following ... 
| ..- CODE OF ETHICS... 


Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 





A 
7 


Recommended to its [embers by 
the Boston Society of Avchitects, 
| was «es oe & «°@ @ 2 @ 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- » 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

« 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
. 

SECTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

. 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is viprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

7 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

. 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the_ professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration ahd stipervision of all building 
operations whith he may undertake. 

7 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
signal education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Harmonious Effects, 


 Berger’s.. 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA 


METAL CEILINGS,’’ — 'tis free. 


CANTON, OHIO. 





‘For Richness of Design, 
‘Beauty of Finish and 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


IN 


- THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
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TH H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Steam and Water 





133-135 . 
Centre Street, 


New York. 


Heating Apparatus, 





SSS REAVER XS 


Mercer Boiler. 


EsTABLisHeD 1853. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA. 








LARGE STOCK OF 


aw a 
COPYING 








DETAIL EFFECTS6) Permanent. Prints 





“A pchite ctural 
bere ui 





Ser a es PP ee 


8 East 42 Street 


: New YORK 
PLATINUM or. CARBON 






















NEW 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 
YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; 


CITY OFFICES ; 


Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 


wood Avenues. 


oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 
CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 


Catalogue and Saniples. 





PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


——— OF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 


WALDo Bros., 102 M1LK STREET. 





Polygon 2 


Conductor 


Pipes 


Won't Burst. 


The tw 


gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 


protecti 


stands hard knocks because 


it is cor 


is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 


per and 


Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 
The American Steel Roofing Co., 
















ist in the corru- 


ng. the joints. It 


rugated. Again, it 


galvanized iron. 


Cincinnati, O. 





ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. 


ASBESTOS COVERING. 


ASPHALT. 


ASPHALT ROOFING. 


BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
BOOKS. 





[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. — =~ 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


H W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York.... 


New York Mastic Works, New York. 


Keuffel & Esser Co., New York., 

Moss, Chas. E., Boston.. 

apenising Print Paper Co., Boston 
sbkted siedaeekiaeeaeneniel (cow 


G »rton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 








CAPITALS (Carved). 


CONTRACTING. 


| CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 


COURT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. 
Churchman Company, The,New York; Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
BUILDING PELT (Fire and Water 


Proof). 
H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.. New York..... 8. Cabot, 
CAPITALS. 


CREOSOTE STAINS. 
SPEER e8bcs ocecentosnnsé 


c 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... UTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 


Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio} gamuel Cabot, Boston, Mass......++.. 
ant —4 oy eae CASH-CARRIER. DECORATORS. 
arnum, &. ”. etroit, CB. covccces : 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Uo., St. Louis, ae On, L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 
BED ncnnscasosovonnnsesessesone (mon) | CEMENT. DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS. 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) lidi lind C tlin, 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... =n are 
E. Thiele, New York. ...........cse0s 


Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. | CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
PEN, bo winc ca vcecnsofesogsenven DRAINAGE FITTINGS. 


Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co.,N. ¥.| COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
BANK and VAULT FITTINGS. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James-| CONSERVATORIES. 


COs Wh. OE ctcnnvaveppeasaessccancuss 
Lord & B . Irvi nf 
BLUE PRINTS x am Co., ngton-on 


Oe Ree em eter wees ees tere nesses 


DOORS (Interior Ffnish). 
Compound Door Co., The.....+...++++ 


Crane Co , Chicago, Ill.........ess++ | 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... DRAWING-TABLES. 


Keuffel & Esser Co., New York....... 
Laughlin-Hough Co., New York...... 
Flynt Building & Construction Co.,| DRAUGHTSMAN, 
MN, TDS vines cuce n555 5505 ch00 03 E. Eldon Deane, New York 
DRAWING MATERIALS. 
Keuffel & Esser, New York 
ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Dayton, Ohio 


PORE po scgesecsocceescooees Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Whittier Machine Co., ‘Boston 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 


eee et oneness 


qveevoes Chi 


| FILING DEVICES. 
Art Metal Constraction Co., James- 
BI Fille UF 800s0085008e 06nd eas secess 
FILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B,. Pittsb’g., Pa. 
FIRBPROOP BUILDING. 
Pioneer os roof Construction Oo., 
Chicago, Tll...........seeeeeeeeseeees 
Raritan tollow and Porous Brick 
GE IED, 56 00 shbcvdsiecvcdaseses 
FPIREPROOP LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York............+++ 


FLOOR POLISH. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston..........- 





Emerson, F. W. Mfg. Co., Rochester, | FLUSH-VALVE. 
ms Ue 


Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
FOLDING BLINDS. 
Hartman Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, 
nse Gubisiedhd oee0 chee etiunstbn ov ce 
GALVANIZED IRON. 
American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 


GATES. 
Wn. R. Pitt, New York........(mon) 


ee nee eee eee eeeeeeeeees GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 


Fines, A Biedenweg Co. The 
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GRATES, re. 
- Wm. H. Jaekson & Co., New York... 
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